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the beach, and sent its briny spray almost to 
the feet of a small group of beings that were 
gathered upon the shore. ‘There was the 
yenerable old man, with his white, uncovered 
locks, streaming to the wind—the dignified 
matron—the affectionate wife—and the prat- 
tling infant—all were closely circled round a 
form, upon whose manly features could 
sarce be traced the contending emotions 
that swelled his heaving heart. 

“IT can no longer tarry,” he said, in tones 
that choked for utterance. ‘ Father! thy 
son craves his sire’s blessing !” 

“Thou hast it, Will. God in his mercy 
watch over and protect thee !” 

The little group knelt down upon the sand 
—the old man bent over them, and with his 
aged hands uplifted, he breathed forth his 
soul in prayer for the welfare of his son. 

“Mother!” said Will, as they rose from 
their lowly attitudes, “ mother! I need not 
ask to be remembered by you! You will 
not forget poor Will !” 

The mother answered not; her heart was 
full, 

“Mary!” said he, turning to his young 
wife, who stood absorbed in pensive thought- 
fulness, ‘Mary! "tis the last time that I 
brave the deep, Come, cheer up! But a 
few short months shall pass, when I will 
tgain be with you, never again to part, until 
dust to dust returns. Comfort my dear fa- 
ther, and my loved mother—be to them a 
kind daughter.” 
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Tug rolling surge dashed playfully upon| ley?” in lisping accents asked the little curly 


headed boy, who was playing in the sand, as 
‘he looked up into his father’s face, with an 
inquiring countenance. Will clasped the 
child to his bosom, while the big tear rolled 
down his cheek. 

“Yes, yes! by Heaven’s help, I will! 0! 
this is the severest part of all! My child! 
bless thee, bless thee! Father—mother— 
Mary !—farewell !” 

He quickly turned from his kindred, sprang 
into the boat that lay in waiting, and ina 
few moments Will stood upon the ship’s deck. 
The snow-white sails were spread to the 
freshening breeze, the tapering spars yielded 
to the pressure, and the noble vessel glided 
through the waters with a velocity that sent 
the dashing spray high into the air. 

Will Collins was a noble fellow—brave 
and warm-hearted—and as true a sailor as 
ever sprang to the shrouds. He had followed 
the water from his boyhood, and the deep sea, 
with all its dangers, he fondly loved. By 
his officers he was admired, by his brother 
ship mates he was respected. When the 
storm arose, and the mighty billows threat- 
ened to engulph all exposed to their fury, his 
was the heart that remained undaunted—he 
feared no peril—danger was his element. 
Will had decreed that this should be his last 
voyage, as his aged parents needed his pro- 
tection and support, and his young wife and 
infantclaimed him as their companion through 
the turmoil of this uncertain life. 

For nearly three weeks had they proceeded 








“Won't pa come back soon to little Wil- 
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on their way, and naught had occurred to 
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interrupt their anticipations of a prosperous! 


voyage. Will had retired to his hammock to 
enjoy the allotted hours of repose, when, about 
the middle wateh, he was saddenly aroused 
by the shrill whistle of the boatgwaip, and a 


cry of “All hands on deck!” With his] 
usual prompt alacrity, he hastily sprang from|) 


his hammock, and the next moment. he had 
obeyed the summons. 


For an instant Will stood gazing in aston- 
ishment—those waters that he left calm and 
placid only a few hours since, now rolled in 
mountain masses, whilst the rushing wind 
swept in fitful gushes, through the ship’s 
cordage. Not a moment was to be lost in 
listless inactivity. Will saw and compre- 
hended the full extent of their danger. A 
tremendous sea was running, and sometimes 
rushing over the bows, swept the decks fore 
and aft. ‘The reefed fore-sail was blown out, 
and instantly tore to a thousand shreds, and 
the vessel was rapidly driven before the wind 
under bare poles. The rain came down in 
torrents—the atmosphere beeame dense, ren- 
dering it almost impossible to see a mile 
a-head. ‘I'he captain seized his speaking- 
trumpet and shouted forth his orders, but his 
voice was drowned in the raging storm. At 
this moment the ship’s carpenter made his 
appearance, with a face of horror and dismay. 
It needed no tongue to tell the dreadful truth 
—that look was enough. The ship began to 
lurch heavily, until at last she lay in the 
trough of the sea, with the waves making a 
complete breach over her. Will saw that 
the cutting away of the lower masts alone 
could save them—he seized an axe, and in a 
few moments more down came the mizen 
with a tremendous crash. The ship was in- 
stantly cleared, and for a time she righted— 
but it was in vain—the water in the hold 
gained on them—the men abandoned the 
pumps in despair, and began to lash them- 
selves to spars, planks, and whatever else 
they could lay hands on, while others took to 
the boats—again she settled—reeled—and 
then cries of horror, short, stifled shrieks, and 
groans of agony rent the air. 


Will seized a small spar as the ship went 
down, and cast himself into the sea. Through 
long hours of darkness, he bore up with 
heroic fortitude against the horrors of his sit- 
uation, and still struggled with the waves. 
The winds abated as the day dawned, and 
Will saw a full-rigged vessel bearing down 
in his direction—as she neared him he shout- 
ed—he was observed—a boat was instantly 
lowered from her stern, manned, and sent to 
his rescue, 

As he was taken from his perilous situa- 
tion—overcome by fatigue—he became imsen- 
sible, In this state he was conveyed to the 


‘ 





ship, and when he again returned to eo 

sciousness, he learned that the vesse} “a 
bound outward on a three years’ voyage Ns 
jalterhative was left him, but to abiié by |, 
‘hard fate. 7 


* * * * * 


| Four years had passed, and Wil] Collins 
again stood upon the beach where he had jas 
held communion with his kindred. Various 
emotions swelled within his throbbing bosom, 
jas he paced the well remembered path to hig 
hoyhood’s home. Already he pictured jn jis 
|mind’s imagination, the smiling faces, ang 
‘the joyous welcome he would receive ben 
those he had never ceased to think of Ho 
arrived at his father’s cottage—before the 
door were gathered forms and faces that he 
remembered not—he advanced towards them, 
jand inquired “ if Mr. Collins did not reside 
there!” 

“O! no!” exclaimed a little girl, in 
thoughtless innocence, * they all died a long 
while ago.” : 

In speechless agony Will stood gazing 
wildly upon the child. Alarmed at his ape 
pearance, the little girl ran into the house, 
from whence there issued a person, in whom 
Will recognised an old friend. 

“Why, Will Collins, is it you!” he ex. 
claimed, with an incredulous gaze. 

“George!” said Will, eagerly, “ where 
are my parents—my ——” 

** Dead !” interrupted the man, 

“No! no! Dead! itis impossible !” wild. 
ly exclaimed Will. ‘ Unsay those words of 
horror, George. I see you do but trifle with 
me! bat come—tell me they are wel! !—te!! 
me they are living—and I'll forgive you!” 

“T have said the truth !” was the solemn 
response. 

Will spoke not, but slowly moved away. 
A new being seemed to have dawned upon 
him, as with unfaltering step he entered the 
village grave yard. Beside two mounis, 
ranged side by side, he instinctively paused 
—his eye glanced over the inscriptions upon 
the marble slab—it was enough—father— 
mother—wife and child—all, all were there! 
His frame shook with emotion, and he that 
had stood undaunted and undismayed beneath 
the strife of contending elements—he that 
had braved the horrors and the dangers of the 
tempestuous ocean—was now like to a child! 
He leaned his arm upon the marble tomb, 
and pressing his hand upon his heated fore- 
head—the sailor wept. 

Long had he thus, remained, when he was 
roused from his listless ‘attitude by the gentle 
voice of the old parish viear, who, ina tone 
of sympathy, called him “ Friend!” 








Poor Will turned and gazed upon the piows 
man. Deep, heart-rending agony was stain) 


































































The Sailor Boy.—Little Jane’s Christmas Boz. 








upon his features, as in a voice choking with 
emotion, he replied— 7 | 
Friend! have Ia friend? No! ‘tis un-) 
real—it is mockery. All—all is lost to me, |! 
vanished—gone! Listen, thou good old man, | 
and pity. Once I had a father, whose hair) 
line yas whitened by the frosts of seventy win- | 
‘last ers—a good, kind sire—but he died! I had | 
ian ,mother—a fond, affectionate, devoted mo- 
: ther—she who had first taught my infant | 
o hie ogue to lisp its Maker’s name, and framed | 
ahs ny mind for deeds which make an honorable | 
fer man—she, too, died! J—I—had a wife and, 
: poy! for their dear sakes, I have seen the | 
tuader cloud break from his mighty kennel, | 
id his awful reverberations shake earth’s 
cntre—but I thought of them, and feared | 
yt! 1 have seen the lightning’s play around 
my head, and heard the howlings of the mid-_ 
aight storm, and still I feared not! But it 
in all availed nothing! Here—here beneath | 
this cold earth they lie, fast in the deepsleep | 


When at midnight over all 

Ebon darkness spreads her pall, 
And the stars with silv’ry ray, 
Dart along the wat’ry way,— 

May His smile then be thy light— 
He protect thee through the night! 


When the awful tempest’s wrath 
Spreads destruction in its path; 
When the dazzling lightning’s flash, 
Followed by the thunder’s crash— 
He whose hand directs the storm, 
Save from ocean’s bed thy form! 
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from 
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From the wild and raging storm, 
rom dark waves with crested form, 
And buge rocks, that, frowning dark, 
Often wreck the voyager’s bark— 
Oh, from all that can destroy, 
God protect thee, Sailor boy ! 
Utica, N. Y. 1842. 
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fdeath! What, then, is the world to me!) met ery, 
zing All of my kin are buried, and I am left alone | From the New Orleans Picayune. 
Sap —desolate !” | LITTLE JANE’S CHRISTMAS BOX. 
ouse, The minister of God made no reply—he | ) y i 
vhom HMM chsped the hand of the heart-broken sailor, | Incidents filled with deepest pathos, and 
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and they wept together ! 
Kensington, 1842. 
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THE SAILOR BOY. 


BY JAMES LUMBARD. 


Wand’rer o’er the deep, deep sea, 
Where wild waves are dashing free, 
Far from thy dear native land— 
Home, and its fond cherish’d band,— 
He whose eye ne’er knoweth sleep, 
Guide thee o’er the trackless deep! 


When sweet mem’ries throng thy mind— 
Mem’ries of the good and kind, 

Who in childhood’s fleeting days, 

Trod with thee life’s sunny ways— 

Let the star of hope impart 

Vigor to thy fainting heart ! 


When, from visions of the night, 
Thou awakest in affright, 
With a spirit sad and bow’d 


|| occurrences to stir the soul with tenderest 
emotion, happen around us every day; yet 
seldom, very seldom, have we a pen com- 
|manding leisure enough to yield them a brief 
record. 

« We remember being at the house of a 
friend on a certain Christmas day, when our 
eye, glancing through the window, fell upon 
an upholsterer’s preparations for a funeral 
going on in front of a house immediately op- 
posite. Our gentle hostess of the occasion, 
marked the action, and made us sit down to 
hear the following simple and affecting his- 
tory of poor little Jane and her first Christ- 
mas Box. 

The little girl about to be buried upon the 
merriest holliday in the year, was just ap- 
proaching the anniversary of her seventh 
birthday, when some subtle disorder that had 
afflicted her from infancy, carried her off du- 
ting the night that ushered in our last gay 
Christmas. She was a child of very sweet 
and attractive manners, and the neighbors 
had learned to know and love her. The in- 
curable complaint which was consuming her, 
gave a placidity almost etherial, to her dispo- 


tomb, By some dark, foreboding cloud, sition, and her smile was a thing so mildly 
- fore- Still let hope with sweetest smile, beautiful, that (if we may use a simile to as- 

All thy troubled thoughts beguile ! sist this warm but imperfect description of 
e was our informant,) it must have been like the 
rentle Often in the hush of night, leaf of a lily shining in the embrace of a 
tone When the moon above is bright, moonbeam, 

And the stars come forth to view, The parents were poor, but dignified and 
pious Mirror’d in the waveless blue,— retiring, and notwithstanding the profound 
ped Kneel thou then at holy even, interest little Jane awakened ia the neigh- 


Lifting thoughts to yon blue heaven ! 











borhood, the bearing of the father, and the 
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constant seclusion of the mother, clearly for-| 
bade any intrusive proffer of assistance. A 
few weeks since the child ceased its visits to 
the sidewalk, and was seen to sit no more 
upon the door step. Poor Jane was upon her 
death-bed. 

At the approach of the holidays, the father 
and mother (with that old hankering of hope 
which so eagerly clings for safety to a straw,) 
grew joyous with a bright change in their 
suffering daughter. She suddenly grew to 
Jaugh and converse with pleasant freedom, 
and the symptoms of internal pain ceased to 
cross her sweet face so often as before. Then 
the cheered mother would sit by the bedside, 
and talk to her girl of the merry holidays 
that were soon coming, and promising the 
poor child what she had never known before 
—a handsome Christmas box. 

This promise, as it would seem, took great 
hold upon poor little dying Jane’s fancy, for 
she still, from day to day, would question her 
mother about it, and desire to know what sort 
of a box it was to be? For an hour or two 
on the day preceding Christmas, she chatted 
with remarkable liveliness, telling her father 
and mother jocosely, that she meant to keep 
awake in the night, and watch Santa Claus 
when he came down the chimney with the 
box. But as evening came on, she faded 
into pale and sleepless stupor. The doting 
mother grew again uneasy, and with every 
innocent artifice, endeavored to keep the 
child’s senses in action. She lifted little Jane 
upon the pillow, that she might see how the 
stocking was disposed in the chimney corner, 
telling her how she had promised to keep 
awake to see Santa Claus come down; but 
poor Jane smiled faintly, without speaking, a 
peculiar expression only crossing her counte- 
nance, by which the mother always under- 
stood a solicitation to be kissed. 

There she slept—a sort of sleep from 
which her mother wished, yet feared to wake 
her—brightening up again at her father’s re- 
turn home in the evening. Somehow then 
the child’s eye, or its changed voice, or some 
symptom not seen before, smote conviction 
of the coming catastrophe upon the father’s 
heart, and mute with wretchedress, he sank 
upon his knees by the bedside. 

One loud, abrupt, involuntary and thrilling 
scream burst from the mother at this action, 
for it told her all that the father had no tongue 
to utter. She flew to her child, clutching it 
to her heart and lips, as though she would 
detain the breath heaven was taking away, 
and a deathly silence followed the woman’s 
scream, broken only by the mountain-like ]a- 
boring of the father’s heart, and hystericul 
sobs bursting from the afflicted mother. 

In the opposite dwelling Furtane and 








Pleasure were smiling upon each other, and 





Vox. VI. 


a gay assemblage of the chosen yo 
each, were joyfully greeting as th 


laries of 
CY passed 


away the merry and laughing hours 


Christmas Eve! How strangely opposites 
will sometimes jar during our theres 
through this chequered scene! How, sti! 
more strangely, does that jarring oft toyei 
up the chords of gentle sympathy, which fy 
brate ever with melodious sound. 

The poor, bereaved mother’s scream reach. 
ed, and startled the company opposite, an 
our good hostess commanding her guests of 
the evening to remain in undisturbed fos. 
tivity, went to visit the scene of affliction 
for her heart too truly told her what alone 
could be the cause of such a desolate sound 

Little Jane lingered till nearly midnicht 
fading slowly, like one of those thin vapors 
sailing in the train of Cynthia, which pas 
away into ether, mocking admiration as with 
some beautiful illusion that you think you'ye 
seen, yet suddenly and strangely miss. The 
fair child yielded its breath with a smile, 
while the mother’s tears were falling on its 
face, and the heavy throbs of the father's 
heart kept mournful accompaniment with 
the last pulsations of life in the breast of his 
child. 

So came the morning, and poor little Jane's 
Christmas box was—a coffin ! 


= 
Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


THE REMEMBRANCE OF THE DEAD 
BY THOMAS L. HARRIS. 


Though the departed, in the cold tomb sleeping, 
Amid its silence moulder into dust, 7 
Yet, faithful memory, constant vigils keeping, 
Watches their relics with unslumbering trust; 
Not like the spring-time’s evanescent flowers, 
That, when the tempest beats, their leaflets shed 
But like the stars, that shine in darkest hours, 
Is the remembrance of the lov'd—the dead ! 


All sweet, low sounds awaken their remembrance ; 
*Mid sighing leaves we hear their voice once more 
The night-bird’s plaint, made strangely sweet by dis 

tance— 
The solemn sea-moan on the rocky shore— 
Bring each lov'd form before the spirit’s vision,— 
Not in earth’s beauty as in days gone by, 
But robed in vestments of the land Elysian, 
Where mortal puts on immortality ! 


Our thoughts return to childhood’s sunny morning, 
And they, the lov’d, again are with us there; 
Their rosy smiles again illume life’s dawning, 
And charm away each spirit-clouding care. 
But now they dwell in homes of deathless glory, 
And tune their harps to sweetest notes of love,— 
They to the spirit tell the joyous story 
Of a blessed meeting in that realm above! 


Though earth may wear the heavy garb of sadness, 
And friends prove false, and fairest hopes decay ; 

Yet, shrined within us, in its solemn gladness, 
One blessed gem may never pass away ! 

Borne on hope’s ardent and untiring pinion, 
Above this realm the lonely spirit soars 

To that unclouded, ever bright dominion, 
Where the departed rest for evermore ! 


Utica, N. Y., 1842. 
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Prem, The Gift,” for 1843. } For a few years Bill Snub was the leading 
BILLY SNUB, THE NEWSBOY; 'shoemaker in a quiet New England village. 


OR, Indeed he took the lead from necessity, for 
ue RESULTS OF INDUSTRY AND IDLENESS. jhe had no competitor ; the field was all his 
own, and being allowed to have his own way, 
BY SEBA SNITH. ‘and fix his own prices, he managed to get 2 
When the biographer has a subject of unu-| comfortable living. Being well to do in the 
gal magnitude and importance to deal with,|| world, and much given to whistling and sing- 
itbecomes him to lay out his work with cir-||/ing, his shop gradually became the favorite 
cumspection, and preserve a careful method||resort of all the idlers in the village. Bill’s 
inthe arrangement. It is not sufficient to\|importance was magnified in his own eyes by 
commence with the father, nor even with||this gathering around him almost every even- 
the grandfather ; propriety requires that the||ing, to say nothing of the rainy afternoons. 
ancestral chain should be examined to the|| Unconsciously to himself, he encouraged these 
sery topmost link. The ancestors of Billy | lounging habits of his neighbors by adminis- 
Spub can be traced in a direct line only to||tering to their little idle comforts. In one 
the fourth generation. ‘The great grand-||corner of his shop, was a broken chair for an 
father was a lawyer of thrift and respecta-||extra seat, in another a square block of tim- 
bility; @ man of talents and influence. But || ber, left from the frame of the new school- 
this lawyer Snub, whose first name was) house, and in still another corner was a stout 
William, had not the faculty or the talents||side of sole-leather, rolled up and snugly tied, 
to bring up his children to maintain the/| which answered very well for a seat for three. 
danding and dignity of their father. His||A half-peck of apples, and a mug or two of 
on William was nothing more than a plain,/|cider, always at Bill’s expense, frequently 
respectable country farmer, who planted his|;added to the alurements of the place, and 
potatoes, hoed his corn, and mowed his hay, |Bill’s songs, and Bill’s jokes, no matter how 
id milked his cows, very much as other/| little music or wit they contained, were al- 
frmers do, without ever doing any thing to/| ways applauded. 
come distinguished in the history of his|| This state of things silently but gradually, 
times. He also was destined to see his pos-||made sad encroachments upon Bill’s habits of 
writy still in the descendant, for hisson Wil-||industry. His customers were put off from 
liam was a village shoemaker, who sat on his||day to day, and when Saturday night came, 
bench, and drew his thread, and hammered||a bushel basket full of boots and shoes re- 
his lapstone from morning till night, the year|;mained in his shop waiting repairs, to say 
inand year out, with the occasional variation|| nothing of sundry new ones that had been 
of whistling while paring off a shoe, and sing-|| promised, but not touched. Many of his cus- 
ing a song of an evening to the loungers in||tomers had to stay at home on the Sabbath, 
hisshop. ‘The tendency in the Snub family,||or go to meeting barefoot. The result of all 
however, was still downwards; even the||this was, that an interloper soon came into 
shoemaker was not at the bottom of the hill,||the place, and opened a shop directly opposite 
for his son was Billy Snub, the newsboy. to that of Bill. The way was already open 
First generation, William Snub, Esquire.||for him for a good run of business. Bill's 
Second generation, Mr. William Snub,||customers, exasperated at their numerous 
the fermer. disappointments, discarded him at once, and 
Third generation, Bill Snub, the shoe-|| flocked to the new comer. In a week’s time, 
maker, Bill had nothing todo. He might be seen 
Fourth generation, Billy Snub, the news-||standing in his shop door, or with his head 
boy. out of the window, hour after hour, watching 
There is a tide in families, as well as “ in||his old customers as they entered the shop of 
the affairs of men.” They rise and fall,|\his rival. He would go home to his meals 
though not as regularly, yet as surely, as the||in ill-humor, and scold his wife for his bad 
ring and neap tides of the ocean. And|jluck. And if little Billy, then six years old, 
Billy Snub, after kicking and floundering||/came round him with his accustomed prattle 
about upon the flats at low water, has at last||and play, he was pretty sure to be silenced 
caught the flood, and there is no knowing to|| with a smart box on the ear. Things grew 
what height of fortune he may yet be car-|| worse and worse with him, and in a few 
ried. But the regular chain of history must|| months want was not only staring him in the 
not be anticipated; and in order to bring||face, but had actually seized him with such 
Billy fairly and with sufficient clearness be-||a firm grip as to bring him to a full stand. 
fore the public, it is necessary to dwell for a|) Something must be done; Bill was uncom- 
kw moments, upon the history of Bill Snub,||fortable. Whistling or singing to the bare 
the shoemaker, and Sally Snub, his wife. walls of his shop, produced an echo that chill- 
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ed and annoyed him exceedingly. Food and 
clothing began to be among the missing, and 
he soon discovered that walking the streets 
did but little towards replenishing his ward- 
robe; nor would scolding or even beating his 
wife supply his table. 

At last, throwing the whole blame upon 
the place and the poeple where he lived, 
he resolved at once to pull up stakes and be 
off. 

“ And where are you going, Bill?” asked 
his wife, wiping the tears from her eyes, as 
she saw her husband commence the work of 
packing up. 

“ It’s none of your business, Sall,” said the 
husband, gruffly. “But [’m going where 
there’s work enough for all creation; where 
there’s more folks to mend shoes for than 
you can shake a stick at.” 

* Well, where is it, Bill? do tell us;” 
said Sally, in an anxious tone. “If it is only 
where we can get victuals to eat, and clothes 
to wear, I shail be thankful.” 

“ Well, then,” said Bill, “ I’m going to the 
biggest city in the United States, where 
there’s work enongh all weathers.” 

“Well, that’s Boston,” said Sally. 

“No, "taint Boston,” said Bill; “it’s a 
place as big as three Bostons. It’s New 
York: I'm going right into the middle of 
New York ; so pack up your duds about the 
quickest ; for I ain’t going to stop for no- 
body.’ 

And sure enough, a few mornings after 
this, among the deck passengers of one of 
the steamers that arrived at New York, was 
no less a personage than Bill Snub, the shoc- 
maker, with his wife Sally aud his son Billy. 
The group landed, and stared at every object 
they met, with a wild and wondering expres- 
sion, that seemed ‘to indicate pretty clearly 
that they were not accustomed to sights and 
scenes like those around them. Indeed, they 
had never before been in a large town, and 
hardly out of their quiet country village. 
Each bore a bundle, containing the whole 
amount of their goods and chattels, which 
had been reduced to a few articles of wearing 
apparel, a box or two of eatables, which they 
had taken for their journey, and a few tools 
of his trade, which Bill had had the foresight 
to preserve, in order to begin the world anew. 
Bewildered by the noise and bustle, and 
crowds of people on every side, they knew 
not which way to turn or what todo. They 
knew not a person nor a street in the city, 
and had no very definite object in view. In- 


stinctively following the principal current of] 


passengers that landed from the boat, they 
soon found themselves in Broadway. Here, 
as agmall stream blends with a large one 
into which it flows, their company was pre- 


sently merged and Jost in the general throne 
of that great thoroughfare. They gradually 
lost sight of the familiar faces they had see, 
on board the boat, and when the last One 
disappeared, and they could no longer gis. 
cover in the vast multitude hurrying to an; 
fro, up and down the street, a single indiyii. 
ual they had ever seen before, a sense of g). 
tude and home-sickness came over them, tha 
was almost overpowering. They stopped 
short on the side-walk, and Bill looked in his 
wife’s face, and his wife looked in his, ang 
little Billy stood between them, and looked 
up in the faces of both. 

“ What are you going to do?” asked 
Sally. 

“ Going to do?” replied Bill; «I’m going 
to hire out; or else hire a shop and work on 
my own hook.” 

Just at that moment a gentleman brushed 
past his elbow, and Bill hailed him, 

“T say, mister, you don’t know of nobody 
that wants to hire a shoemaker, do ye!” ~ 

The gentleman turned and glanced at hin 
a moment, and then hurried on without say- 
ing a word. 

“YT should think he might have manners 
enough to answer a civil question,” muttered 
Bill to himself, as he shouldered his bag and 
moved on up the street. Presently they 
passed a large shoe shore. 

*‘ Ah, here’s the place!” said Bill; “ we've 
found it at last. O, Sall, did you ever see 
such an all-fired sight of shoes? Lay down 
your bundle, and stop here to the door, while 
I go in and make a bargain for work.” So in 
Bill went, and addressed himself to one of 
the clerks. 

“T say, mister, you’ve got sich an ever- 
lastin’ lot of shoes here, I guess may be you'd 
like to hire a good shoemaker ; and if you do, 
I’m the boy for you.” 

The clerk laughed, and told him he must 
ask the boss about that. 

“ Ask the what ?” said Bill. 

* Ask the boss,” said the clerk, who be- 
gan to relish the conversation. 

“T shan’t do no sich thing,” said Bill; “1 
did’nt come to New York to talk with bossy 
calves nor pigs; and if you are a calf, [ don't 
|want any more to say to you; but if you 
| want to hire a goad.shoemaker, I tell you I'm 
ithe chap for you.” ‘Here the proprietor of 
the store, seeing the clerks gathering round 
Bill, to the neglect of their customers, came 
forward and told hi:n he did not wish to hire 
jany workmen, and he had better go along. 
| “ But I'll work cheap,” said Bill, “and I'm 
a first-rate workman, Here’s a pair of shoes 


} 


‘on my feet I’ve worn for four months, aod 








they han’t ripped a stitch yet.” _ 
“ But I don’t want to hire,” said the man 
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rel 
ithe store, with Some impatience ; “so you 
jad better go along.” 

«Bat maybe we can make a bargain,” said 
gill; “1 tell ye Pll work cheap.” 
#{ tell you I don’t want to hire,” said the 
an; “so go out of the store.” 


« You need’at be so touchy,” said Bill; “I 
guess I’ve seen as good folks as you are, be- 
jure to-day. Come now, what'll you give me 
y month’?” 

«I'll give you what you won’t want,” said 
the man, “if you are not out of this store in 
one minute.” As he said this, he approached 
Bill with such @ menacing appearance, that 
the shoemaker thought it time to retreat, and 
iastened-out of the door. As he reached the 
sidewalk, he turned round and hailed the man 
of the store again. 

«[ say mister, haven’t you got a shoema- 
jer's shop you’ ll let to me !” 

The man said he had a good room for that 


ni 


urpose. 
ee Well, what do you ask a year for it?” 
sid Bill. 

“Three hundred dollars, with good secu- 
rity,” replied the shopman. 

«Three hundred dollars! My gracious! 
Come now, none of your jokes. ‘Tell us how 
much you ask for it, ’cause I want to hire.” 


“tell yor Task three hundred dollars,” 
replied the man; “ but it’s of no use for you 
io talk about it; you can’t give the secu- 
rity.” 

«0, you go to grass,” said Bill; *{ don’t 
want none of your jokes. I’ve hired as good 
ashop as ever a man waxed a thread in, for 
fifteen dollars a year; and if you are a mind 
to let me have your’n for the same, I'll go 
and look at it.” 


The man laughed in his face, and turned 
away to wait upon his customers; and a lit- 


tle waggish boy, who had been standing by || 


and listening to the conversation, looked up 
wkance at Bill, and exclaimed,—* Ain't ye 
greeu 1” 

Poor Bill began to think he had got among 
astrange set of people, and, shouldering his 
vag, he marched up Broadway, with his wife 
and Billy at his heels, till he came to the 
Astor House. Here he made a halt, for it 
looked to him like a sort of plaee for head- 
quarters, The building was so imposing in 
its appearance, and so many people were go- 
inginand coming out, and every thing around 
was so brisk ‘and busy, he thought surely it 
must be just the place to look for business. 
So laying down their baggage, he and Sally 
and Billy quietly took a seat on the ‘broad 
granite steps, . He’soon began to ply his ‘in- 
juries to all sorts of people, asking if they 
could tellshim of any body that wantedto 


‘hire a shoemeker, or that had a shoemaker’s 
shop to let. Most of them would hurry by 
him without any further notice than a hasty 
glance ; others would Jaugh, and some would 
stop, and ask e few questions, or crack a few 
heartless jokes, and then turn away. After 
awhile a throng of boys had gathered around 
him, and by various annoyances rendered his 
position so uncomfortable, that he was glad 
to escape, and shouldering his baggage, he 
and his group wandered on with heavy hearts 
up the street. 

Most of the day passed in this way without 
‘any profitable result, and as night approached 
\they grew weary and desponding. ‘lhey had 
‘no money left to provide themselves with a 
home for the night, though they had provision 
enough for a meal or two remaining in their 
wallets. Bill had found it utterly impossible 
(to make any impression upon any one he 
had met in the city, except so far as to be 
laughed at. He could get no one’s ear to 
listen to his story, and he could see no pros- 
pect of employment. Sally had several times 
suggested that this great road which they 
had been up and down so much—for they had 
| been almost the whole length of Broadway 
|two or three times—was not exactly the best 

road for them to go in, and she did’nt think 
but what they might be likely to do better to 
go into one of the smaller roads, where the 
folks did’nt look so grand. And, though Bill 
had been of a ditierent opinion through the 
iday, he now began to think that Sally might 
ibe right. Looking down one of the cross 
\streets that seemed to descend into a sort of 
valley, quite a different country appeared to 
‘open to them. ‘They could see old decayed- 
‘looking houses, with broken windews and 
idirty sidewalks; they could see half-naked 
.children, running about and playing in the 
street; they could see bareheaded women 
‘and ragged men lounging about the doors, 





and numerous swine rooting in the gutters. 
|The prospect was too inviting to be resisted ; 
they felt at once that there they should find 
sympathy, and bastened down the street. 

| Arriving in the midst of this land of pro- 
mise, they deliberately laid down their packs 
upon the sidewalk, and seating themselves 
|upon the steps of an old wooden house, felt 
as if they had at last found a place of rest. 
‘They opened their wallets, and began to par- 
take of'a little refreshment. Heads were out 
.of'a hundred windows in the neighborhood 
\gazing at them. Children stepped short in 
ithe midst of their running, and gathered 
‘around them; and leisurely, one after ano- 
ther, a stout woman or a sturdy loafer drew 
nigh and entered into conversation. As Bill 
related his simple story. a universal sympa- 
thy was at once awakened in the hearts of all 


| 





ithe hearers, They all declated he should 
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have ashop in the neighborhood, and they 
would give him their patronage. 

Patrick O’Flannegan, who lived in the 
basement of the old house on whose steps 
they were seated, at once invited them to 
partake of the hospitalities of bis mansion, 
saying he had but nine in his family, and 
his room was large, and they should be wel- 
come to occupy a corner of it till they could 
find a better home. Of course the invitation 
was accepted, and the group followed Patrick 
down the steep, dirty steps that led to his 
damp apartment. The tops of the low win- 
dows were about upon a level with the side- 
walk, bringing almost the entire apartment 
below the surface of the ground. The dim 
light that struggled down through the little 
boxed up, dusty windows, showed a straw-bed 
in two several corners of the room, three or 
four ricketty chairs, a rough bench, small 
table, tea-kettle, frying-pan, and several 
other articles of household comforts, 

“You can lay your things in that corner,” 
said Patrick, pointing to a vacant corner of 
the room, “ and we'll soon get up some good 
straw for you to sleep on.” In short, Bill 
and his family at once became domesticated 
in this subterranean tenement, which proved 
to be not merely a temporary residence, but 
their home for years. The limits of this his- 
tory will not allow space to follow the for- 
tunes of Bil] through three or four of the 
first years of his city life. It must be suffi- 
cient to state generally, that though he found 
kindness and sympathy in his new associates, 
he found little else that was beneficial. The 
atmosphere around him was not favorable to 
industry, and his habits in that respect never 
improved, but rather grew worse. His 
neighbors did not work, and why should he? 
His neighbors were fond of listening to his 
songs, and why should he not sing to them? 
His neighbors drank beer, and porter, and 
sling, and gin toddy, and Bill needed but lit- 
tle coaxing to drink with them. And he did 
drink with them, moderately at first, but 
deeper and oftener from month to month, 
and in three years time he became a perfect 


sot. 

The schooling that little Billy received 
during these three years was eminently cal- 
culated to fit him for his future profession. 
He had slept on the floor, lying down late 
and rising up early till his frame was as 
hardy and elastic as that of a young panther. 
He had been flogged so much by a drunken 
father, and had his ears boxed so often by a 
fretted and desponding mother, that he had 
lost all fear of their blows, and even felt a 
sort of uneasiness, as though matters were 
not all right, if by any chance the day passed 
by without. his receiving them. He had 
lived on such poor diet, and so litue of it, 








a 
that potatoe-skins had a fine relish, and . 
crust of bread was a luxury. He had battle 
with boys in the street till he had become 
such an adept at fisticuffs, that boys of nea. 
ly twice his size stood in fear of him. Ang 
he had so often been harshly driven from the 
doors of the wealthy, where he had been sent 
to beg cold victuals, that he had come to re. 
gard mankind in general as a set of ferocious 
animals, against whose fangs it was neces. 
sary to be constantly on his guard. In short, 
Billy had been beaten about from post to pi). 
lar, and pillar to post so much, and had rub. 
bed his head against so many sorts of people, 
that it had become pretty well filled with 
ideas of the hardest kind, 

When Billy was about ten years old he 
came running in one day in great glee, with 
a sixpence in his hand, which he had found 
in the street. As soon as his father heard the 
announcement of it, he started up, and took 
down a junk bottle from a little shelf against 
the wall, and told Billy to take the sixpence, 
and go to the grocer’s on the corner, and get 
the worth of it in rum. Sally begged that 
he would not send for rum, but let little Bi). 
ly go to the baker’s, and get a loaf of bread, 
for she had not had a mouthful of anything 
to eat for the day, and it was then noon. But 
Bill insisted upon having the rum, and told 
Billy to go along and get it, and be quick 
about it, or he would give him such a licking 
as he had not had for six months. Billy took 
the bottle and started; but as he left the 
door, his cheek reddened, and his lip curled 
with an expression of determination which it 
had not been accustomed to wear. He 
walked down the street, thinking of the con- 
sequences that would result from carrying 
home a bottle of rum. His father would be 
drunk all the afternoon, and through the 
night. His mother and himself would have 
to go without food, probably be abused and 
beaten, and when night came would find no 
repose. 

He arrived at the grocer’s, but he could 
not go in. He passed on a little farther, in 
anxious, deep thought. At last he stopped 
suddenly, lifted the bottle above his head, 
and then dashed it upon the pavement with 
all his might, breaking it into a thousand 
pieces. 

“ There,” said Billy to himself, “ I'll never 
carry any more rum home as long as] live. 
But I ‘spose father ’ll lick me half to death; 
but [ don’t care if he does, I’]] never carry 
any tnore rum home as long as I live.” __ 

He brushed a tear from his eye, and bit his 
lip, as he stood looking at the fragments of 
the bottle a moment, and then passed on far- 
ther down the street. But now the question 
of what he should do, came home to him with 
painful force. If he returned back to the 
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poase, and encountered his enraged father, 
he was sure to be half killed. He wandered 
on, unconscious where he went, till he reach- 
oj the Park. Here he met a newsboy crying 
rs, with great earnestness, and tremen- 
jus force of lungs. Billy watched him for 
the space of ten minutes, and saw him sell 
lf a dozen papers. They contained im- 
rtant news by a foreign arrival, and people 
gemed eager to get hold of them. A new 
en flashed across Billy’s mind. Why 
gould not he sell newspapers and get money 
jswell as that boy? His resolution was at 
once formed, with almost the strength and 
frmness of manhood. It required capital, to 
ig sure, to start with, but luckily he had the 
capital in his pocket. The tum-bottle had 
heen broken, and he still retained the six- 


nce. He hastened immediately to the}! 


publishing office of the paper he had just 
gen sold. When he arrived there he found 
quite a crowd of newsboys pressing up to 
the counter, and clamorous for papers; for 
the publisher could not supply them fast 
enough to meet the demand. Billy edged 
his way in among them, and endeavored to 
approach the counter. But he was suddenly 
pushed back by two or three boys at once, 
who exclaimed— What new-comer is this ? 
Here’s boys enough here now, so you better 
be off.” 

Another sung out “Go home you rag-bag, 
your mother don’t know you’re out !” 

At this, one of the boys looked round that 
happened to know Billy, and he cried out— 
“Ah, Billy Snub, clear out of this; here’s no 
place for you. No boys comes to this office 
that don’t wear no hats and shoes !” 

Billy felt the force of this argument, for he 
was bareheaded and barefooted, besides being 
sadly out at knees and elbows; and looking 
around, he perceived that all the boys in the 
rom had something on their heads, and 
something on their feet. He began to feel 
as though he had perhaps got among the aris- 
cracy of the newsboys, and shrank back a 
little, and stood in a corner of the room. The 
toys, however, were not disposed to let him 
restin peace there. Several of them gath- 
ered around him, taunting him with jokes 
ad jeers, and began to crowd against him 
to hustle him out of the room. 

“ Now take care,” said Billy, “for I won’t 
stand that from none of you.” 

“You won’t, will you?” said the boys, 
barsting out into a roar of laughter; and one 
ofthem took Billy by the nose, and attempt- 
ad to pull him to the door. Billy sprang like 
2 young catamount, and although he was 
considerably smaller and younger than his 
tssailant, he gave him such a well-directed 
slow upon the chest, that he laid him sprawl- 
lag upon the floor. Upon this, two or three 


|more came at him with great fury; but Bil- 
ly’s sleight of hand was exhibited with so 
‘much force and skill, that he made his way 
through them, and kept his coast clear; and 
when a stronger reinforcement was about to 
attack him, the publisher interfered, and or- 
idered them to let that boy alone. Still they 
were disposed to continue their persecutions, 
till the publisher took up a long whip, and 
cracked it over their heads, and told them he 
would horsewhip the first one that dared to 
‘meddle with him. And in order to make 
‘amends to Billy for the ill-treatment he had 
lreceived, he said he should now be served 
| with papers before any of the rest. He ac- 
cordingly took Billy’s six cents, and handed 
‘him three papers, and told him to se!l them 
lat three cents a-piece. 

Billy eagerly grasped his papers, and ran 
‘into the street. He had not been gone more 
than fifteen minutes, before he returned with 
“nine cents, which he had received for the pa- 
‘pers, and one more which he had found in 
ithe street. This enabled him to purchase 
‘five papers; and he found the publisher ready 
‘to wait upon him, in preference to the other 
‘boys; so he was soon despatched on his sec- 
lond cruise. He was not many minutes in 
turning his five papers into fifteen cents cash. 
This operation was repeated some half dozen 
times in the course of the afternoon, and 
when night came, Billy found his stock of 
cash had increased to about a dollar. 

This was a great overturn in Billy’s for- 
‘tune, sufficient to upset the heads of most 
|boys of his age; but though his head swam 
'a little on first ascertaining the great amount 
of money in his pocket, his strength and firm- 
ness of character sustained him, so that he 
| was enabled to bear it with a good degree of 
composure. As the shadows of night gath- 
‘ered around him, Billy began to turn his 
‘thoughts homeward. But what could he do? 
‘He knew his father too well to venture him- 
self in his presence, and had no hesitation in 
coming to the conclusion that he must now, 
for the first time in his life, spend the night 
away from home. Still he instinctively wan- 
dered on through the streets that led him to- 
wards home, for the thought that his mother 
had probably been without food the whole 
day, pressed heavily upon his mind, and he 
was anxious to contrive some way to afford 
her relief. As he approached the neighbor- 
hood of his home, or rather the place where 
his parents resided, for it was no longer a 
home to him, he stopped at a grocer’s, and 
purchased a sixpenny loaf of bread, sixpence 
| worth of gingerbread, and half a dozen her- 
rings, for which he paid another sixpence. 
With these he turned into the street, and 
walked thoughtfully and carefully towards 











the house, hesitating and looking frequently 
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around him, lest his father might be out, and 
suddenly seize him. At last he reached the 
house. He stopped cautiously on the side- 
walk, and looked, and listened, There was 
a dim light in the basement, but he heard no 
sound. He stepped lightly down the steps 
as far as the first window, and through the 
sash, which had lost a pane of glass, he drop- 
ped his bundle of provisions, and then ran 
with all his speed down the street. When 
he reached the first corner he stopped and 
looked back, and by the light of the street 
lamps, he saw his father and mother come 
out and stand on the sidewalk two or three 
minutes, looking earnestly around them in 
every direction. ‘They then went quietly 
back to their room, and Billy cautiously re- 
turned again to the house. He placed him- 
self as near the window as he could without 
being discovered from within, and listened to 
what was going on. His mother took the 
little bundle to the table, and opened it. Her 
eyes filled with tears the moment she saw 
what it contained, for her first thought rested 
upon Billy. She could not divine by what 
means she had received such a timely gift, 
but somehow or other she could not help 
thinking that Billy was in some way con- 
nected with it. 

* Come, Bill,” said Sally to her husband, 
“we've got a good supper at last; now sit 
down and eat some.” 

Bill drew up to the table, and ate as one 
who had been fasting twenty-four hours. 
After his appetite began to be satisfied, he 
said, * Now, Sall, where do you think all 
this come from ?” 

‘‘ Well, I’m sure I can’t tell any thing 
about it,” replied Sally; ‘but [ should’nt be 
afraid to lay my life on it, that Billy knows 
something about it,” 

“So does your granny know something 
about it, as much as Billy,” said Snub, con- 
temptuously. “All Billy. cares about is to 
spend, that sixpence, and eat it. up; and 
now. he daresn’t come home. I wish I had 
hold of the little raseal, I’d shake his day- 
lights out; I'd lick him till he could’nt 
stand,” 

“Oh, you're too cruel to that.boy,” said 
Sally ; “ Billy’s a good child, and would do 
any thing for me, and for you too, for all you 
whip him so mueh. And I believe it’s his 
means that got somebody to give us this good 
supper to-night. I hope the dear child will 
come. home pretty soon, for I feel worried 
*most to.death about him.” 

[| hope he’ll come, too,” said Snub, ‘ and 
I’ve ‘a. good mind: to go and take a look after 
him, for-L,want to lick him most awfully.” 

At this, Billy began to feel as though it 
would be hazardous for him to remain any 





longer, so-he hastened away down the street 


=— 
to seek a resting-place for the night. Thi 
he found at last in the loft of a livery stable 
where he crept away unobserved, and slept 
quietly till morning. True, he had one or 
two golden dreams, excited by his remark. 
able fortune the previous day, and when he 
awoke, his first impulse was to put his hand 
in his pocket, and ascertain whether he Was 
really in possession of the fortune he had 
been dreaming of, or whether he was the 
same poor Billy Snub that he was two days 
before. The three hard, silver quarters 
which he felt in his pocket, roused hit tp 
the reality of his situation, and he sprang 
from his hard couch soon after daylight, re. 
solved to renew the labors he had so success. 
fully followed the day before. He had now 
a good capital to start with, and could work 
to better advantage than on the previous day, 
He accordingly soon supplied himself with an 
armful of papers, and placed himself on the 
best routs and at the best hours. The result 
was, that though it was not properly a news. 
day, there being no subject of special interest 
to give a demand for papers, yet, by his dili. 
gence and perseverance, he managed to clear 
in the course of the day, almost another dol- 
lar, leaving in his pocket, when night came 
on, nearly a dollar and three quarters. 
Having completed his work for the day, 
his thoughts instinctively turned to the home 
of his parents. He felt an intense desire to 
go and share with them the joys of his good 
fortune; but he dared not meet his father, 
for he knew well that a severe punislment 
would. be inflicted upon him, and that his 
money would be taken from him to purchase 
rum. He could not, however, go to rest for 
the night, without getting a sight of his mo- 
ther, if it were possible, and purchasing some- 
thing for her comfort. He accordingly went 
and purchased some articles of provision, to 
the amount of a quarter of a dollar, rolled 
them in a paper, and made his way home- 
ward. The evening was rather dark, and 
gave him a favorable opportunity to approaci 
the house without being discovered. He saw 
his mother through the window, sitting on a 
bench on the opposite side of the room, with 
her head reclining on her hand, and appa- 
rently weeping. He could also hear his fa- 
ther walking in another part of the room, 
though he could not see him. He crept care- 
fully to the window, dropped bis paper of 
provisions into the room, and turned away 
down the street as fast as he could run. 
He went again to his solitary lodgings, 
and rested till morning, when he arose with 
fresh vigor, and resumed the labors of the 
day. The same exertions and perseverance 
produced the same successful results he had 


ays 





met with the two. previous days; and the 
evening saw the table of bis parents again 
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with a comfortable meal, which was 
improved this time by the addition of a lit-) 
uit. 
i day after day, and week after week, | 
filly successfully followed his new profession | 
afnewsboy, working hard and faring hard, in 
wason and out of season, early and late, rain} 
ot suine. His.lodging was sometimes in a, 
sable, sometimes among the open market; 
tall, and sometimes under the portico of 
sme public building. His food was of the; 
coarsest-and cheapest kind, bread and cheese, | 
and potatoes and fish; and sometimes, when! 
he had done a good day’s work, he would) 
treat himself. to.an apple or two, or some 
other fruit that happened to be in season. 

But Billy never forgot his parents, Regu- 
larly every night he contrived tosupply them 
with a quantity of food sufficient for the fol-| 
lowing day: Sometimes carrying it himself! 
and dropping it in the window, and some-| 
times, when the evening was light, and he| 
yas afraid of being discovered, employed ano-| 
ther boy to carry it for him, while he stood at. 
the corner, and watched to see that his er- 
nnd was faithfully executed. At the end of 
three months, Billy found himself in posses-| 
sion of thirty dollars in cash, notwithstanding’ 
je had in the meantime purchased himself a. 
pretty good second-hand cap, a little too small) 
tobe sure, but nevertheless he managed to) 
keep it on the top of his head; also a second-| 
hand frock coat, which was somewhat too 
large, but whose capacious pockets he found | 
exceedingly convenient for carrying his sur-| 
lus gingerbread and apples. He had also,| 
inthe meantime, sent his mother calico suf-| 
ficient to make her a gown, besides sundry| 
other little articles of wearing apparel. He! 
had been careful all this time, not to come in| 
contact with his father, though he once came} 
very near falling into his hands. His father) 
discovered him at a little distance in the 
treet, and ran to.seize him, but Billy saw) 
him in time to flee round a corner, and) 
through an alley way that led to another| 
street, and so escaped, 

Bill Snub at last. came to the conclusion, | 
that his son Billy was doing a pretty fair bu-| 
siness in something or other, for be had be-| 
come satisfied that the food which he and his| 
wife daily received, was furnished by Billy, 
aswell as oceasional articles of his wife’s| 
clothing: And when he ascertained from! 
sme of the boys of Billy’s acquaintance, that| 
te had probably laid.up some thirty or forty | 
dollars in cash, Bill at. once conceived the de-: 
sgn of getting possession of the money. As} 
te could not catch Billy in the street, he 
ormed a plan to get the aid of police officers ;| 
‘ad, in order. to. do that, he found it neces-' 


accordingly repaired to the police office, and 
entered a complaint against his boy for hav- 
ing stolen thirty or forty dollars of his money, 
which he was spending about the streets, 
He described the boy to the police officers, 
who were soon despatched in search of him, 
with orders to arrest him and see if any mo- 
ney could be found upon him. As Billy was 
flying about in all parts of the city, selling 
his papers, it was nearly night before the of- 
ficers came across him. He had just sold 
his last paper, and was walking leisurely 
along the street, eating a piece of ginger- 
bread and an apple, when a constable came 
suddenly behind him and seized him by the 
shoulder. Billy looked up in surprise, and 
asked the man what he wanted. 

*1°ll let you know what [ want, you little 
rascal !”’ said the constable, harshly. “Where 
did you get all that gingerbread and apples, 
sir?” 

* I bought it,” said Billy. 

“You bought it, did ye? and where did 
you get the money, sir?” 

“J earnt it,” said Billy. 

“ You earnt it, did yet and howdid you 
earn it, sir?” 

“ By selling newspapers,” said Billy. 

« Tell me none of your lies, sir!” said the 
constable, giving him an extra shake by the 
shoulder. “ Now, sir, how much money 
have you got in your pockets ?” 

“[’ve got some,” said Billy, trembling, and 
trying to pull away from the man. 

** Got some, have you !”’ said the constable, 
holding him by a still firmer grip. “ How 
much have you got, sir? Let me see it?” 

“T shan’t show my money to nobody,” said 
Billy, ‘so you let me alone.” 

* We'll see about that, sir, when we get 
to the police office,” said the constable, drag- 
ging Billy away by the shoulder. 

It was so late in the day when they arrived 
at the office, that the examining magistrates 
had left, and gone home. The constable, 
therefore, with one of his fellow-officers, pro- 
ceeded to search Billy, and found something 
over thirtv dollars of good money in his 
pockets. Billy persisted that he had earned 
the money by selling papers; but the officers, 
with much severity, told him to leave off his 
lying, for boys that sold papers didn’t have so 
much money as that, They knew all about 
it; he had stolen the money, and he must be 
locked up till next morning, when he would 
have his trial. So they took Billy’s money 
from him, and locked him up in adark gloomy 
room for the night. A sad night was this 
for poor Billy. At first he was so bewildered 
and shocked at the thought of being locked 
up alone all night, that he hardly realized 
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they pushed him into his solitary, apartment, 
and closed the door upon him, and turned the 
large grating key, he instinctively clung to 
the door latch, and tried to pull it open. He 
called to them as loud as he could scream, to 
open the door and Jet him out, and they might 
have all the money in welcome. He could 
get no answer, however, to his calls; and 
when he stopped and listened, the silence 
around him pressed upon him with such ap- 
palling power, that he almost fell to the floor. 
He reeled across the room two or three times, 
and returned again to the door; but there 
was no chance to escape, and the conviction 
was forced upon him, that he was indeed 
locked up, and all alone, without the power 
of speaking to any living being. He sank 
down upon a bench in a correr of the room, 
and wept a long time most bitterly. When 
his tears had somewhat subsided, and he 
roused himself up again so as to look about, 
the night had closed in and left him in such 
deep darkness that he could not see aefoss 
the room. He rose and walked about, feel- 
ing his way by the walls, and continued to 
walk a great part of the night, for there was 
nothing to rest on but the floor or the little 
bench, and he could not have slept if he had 
had the softest bed in the world. He could 
not imagine the cause of his imprisonment, 
for he was sure he had injured no one; but 
what grieved him most, was the thought that 
his poor father and mother were probably 
without food, as he had been prevented from 
carrying anything home that evening. At 
the thought of his mother, his tears gushed 
forth again in a copious flood. 

Towards morning he sank down exhausted, 
upon the floor, and fell into a short sleep. 
Still he was awake again by daylight, and 
up and walking the room. The morning 
seemed long, very long, to him, for it was 
ten o’clock before the officers came to take 
him before the magistrate. He was glad to 
see the door open again, even though it was 
to carry him to court, for the idea of being 
tried for stealing, was not so horrible to him 
as being locked up there alone in that dark 
room. 

The money was given to the magistrate, 
and Billy was placed at the bar to answer 
to the charge against him. The officer 
stated that he had found the boy in the 
street by the description he had of him, and 
on searching him, the money was found in 
his pockets. 

“ Well, that’s a clear case,” said the mag- 
istrate; * precious rogue—large amount for 
a boy—thirty dollars—that’s worth three 
month’s imprisonment—the boy must be 
locked up for three months.” 

Billy shuddered and began to weep. 





“It’s too late to ery now,” said the macis. 
trate, “ you should have thought of that be. 
fore; but, after committing the crime, thors’, 
no way to escape the punishment, W,; 
induced you to steal this money 1” 

“{[ didn’t steal it, sir,” said Billy, very 
earnestly. Paar 

“Ah, that is only making a bad matte; 
worse,” said the magistrate ; “the best way 
for you is to confess the whole, and resolya 
to reform and do better in future.” ‘ 

“ But [ didn’t steal it,” said Billy with jp. 
creasing energy; “I earnt it, every cent of 
it!” 

“ You earnt it!” said the magistrate, peer. 
ing over his spectacles at Billy ; “and how 
did you earn it?” 

“ By selling newspapers,” answered Billy. 

There was something so frank and open jin 
the boy’s appearance, that the magistrate be. 
gan to wake up to the subject a little. He 
asked the officer if the money had been idep- 
tified by the loser. The officer replied that 
the particular money had not been identified, 
only the amount. 

“ Well, bring the man forward,” said the 
magistrate; ‘he must identify his money.” 

The officer then called up Bill Snub, who 
was stowed away in a distant corner of the 
room, apparently desirous of keeping out of 
sight. This was the first intimation that 
Billy had that his father was his accuser, 
and it gave him such a shock, that he sank 
down upon the seat, and almost fainted 
‘away. The magistrate asked Snub if that 
was his money, found on the boy. Snub 
said it was. 

“ Well, what sort of money was it that you 
lost ?” said the magistrate. “ You must de- 
scribe it.” 

“Oh, it was—it was all good money,” said 
Snub, coloring. 

** But you must be particular,” said the 
magistrate, “ and describe the money. Whist 
kind of money was it ?” 

‘Well, some of it was paper money, and 
some of it was hard money,” said Snub; “it’s 
all good money !” 

** But how much of it was hard money!” 
interrogated the magistrate. 

«“ Well, considerable of it,” said Bill; “! 
don’t know exactly how much.” 

“ What banks were the bills on?” asked 
the magistrate. 

“ Well, [ don’t know exactly,” replied Bill, 
“but [ believe it was some of the banks ot 
this city.” 

“ How large were the bills?” asked the 
magistrate. 

“ Well, some of em was larger, and some 
smaller,” said Bill. 
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«This business does not look very clear,” | The rest of this history is soon told. Billy 


aid the magistrate. “What is your name,|/was greatly rejoiced at the opportunity of 
srt” | visiting his mother in peace and safety again, 
3 pill Snub,” was the answer. and of once more having a home where he 
« And what is the boy’s name ?” could rest in quietness at night. Bill Snub 
«His name is Billy Snub, sir.” |had to serve out his year in prison, but Billy 
«[s he any connexion of your’s ?” asked the} constantly supplied him with all the comforts 
magistrate. ‘and necessaries of life which his situation ad- 
«]’'m sorry to own it, sir, but he’s my only||mitted, and always visited him as often as 
son, bad as he is.” jonce a week. And when he came out of 
solve The magistrate, who had been looking||prison he was an altered man. He joined the 
over the top of his spectacles some time,|/Temperance Society, and quit the rum bottle 
in. now took them off, and fixed his eyes sternly||for ever. He became more industrious, 
nt of wa Bill. ; . worked . weet es Ws earned soonge to 
«This business must be unrave sir.||support himself an , comfortably. 
peer- nin is no evidence as yet on either sit || i mT ed “ fossi wi h 
how but there is something mysterious about it. tiring csdesthy tad heat asclia” He ae 
Billy. It gh ithe bor oF ot ik Billy’s ‘age, ‘time since purchased a small house and lot 
en in came forward and told the magistrate that he |in the outskirts of the city, for a residence for 
mang new something about the matter. his parents; and at this present writing, he 
ie JB slat him be ewor,” ui the mngitrate| hs several hundred dalla i. the savings 
iden. i all you w it.” ovr | ager et Foal 
‘that Wel Ive wins Billy Sob celiing news- ae in various other ways. He is active, 
ified, pers "most every day this three or four ber % as ae persevering, and des- 
ths; and I've known him to make as||™@0, beyond doubt, to become a man ot 
erat ‘wealth and honorable distinction, whose 
d the moch as @ dollar a day 8 good many times.|! ame will shine on the age of history as 
ney.” And P've known he’s been laying up his mo-||,4¢ iustrions head of igs ‘Mhastzidine line of 
N ney all the time, only a little, jest enough to | Snube : 
buy his victuals with, and about a quarter or . 
adollar a day that he took to buy victuals 
with, for his father and mother. And I’ve 
been a good many times in the evening, and 
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ut the victuals into the window where his|i THE DIFFERENCE. 
hither and mother lived, because Billy didn’t 


that dare to go himself, for fear his father would BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PEIRSON. 


Snub catch him, and lick him ’most to death, for 
% breaking the rum bottle when he sent him 
togetsome rum. And I know Billy had got 
up to about thirty dollars, for I’ve seen him 
count it a good many times. And yesterday 


“ Better is a little that the righteous hath, 
than great treasures of the ungodly.” So said 
the wise man, and in my observations I have 
found it even ao. I know two families who 

: . so strikingly exemplify the text, that I 
his father was asking me what Billy was ied ad Dreher og 


de Wt ths tithe : tnd said Tells xan. a,losw but consider them as practical preachers, 
feller, and never would earn anything in the||_ The head of one of these families is a 
world. And I told him Billy wasn't lazy, for|| ¥e@!thy merchant by the name of Henderson. 
he'd got more than thirty dollars now, that|| He is @ man of probity and honor, high in the 
he'd earnt selling papers. And then he said, ||°stimation of his fellow men ; he is ever one 
if Billy had got thirty dollars, he’d have it of the foremost in any benevolent enterprise ; 
smehow or other before he was two days ready to contribute to any religious, or phi- 
older.” lanthropic undertaking. He spared no ex- 
“You may stop there,” said the magistrate; pense or care in the education of his children, 
“the evidence is full and clear enough.” teaching them to be just, generous, and hon- 
a Then turning to Bill, he continued with great||Table. His wife was well chosen, being a 
sked severity of manner, “and as for you, sir, for|| Woman of ability, and lofty spirit, who has 
_ this inhuman and wicked attempt to ruin||been educated after the most approved 
Bil your own son, you stand committed to prison, || {@8hion. 
ks of and at hard labor, for the term of one year,”|| The other family consists of a middle-aged 
- Then he turned to Billy, and said, “ here,my|| widow, who has no wealth except beauty, 
noble lad, take your money and go home and|jhealth, cheerfulness of temper, and an ability 
take care of your mother. Continue to be||to maintain her four children by honest la- 
industrious and honest, and never fear but||bor; and the aforementioned children she has 
that you will prosper.” taught to be obedient, humble, and kind to 
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each other, qnd to fear and love their Al- 
mighty Father in Heaven. 

It chanced on a beautifal morning in May, 
that I had oecasion to see Mrs. Henderson. I 
found her in great trouble; even shedding 
tears over a rich and beautiful carpet. | 
was surprised. 

“Is your elegant carpet damaged ?” 
quired. 

“ Damaged? No!” she answered, rather 
pettishly. “I wish it was burnt up! [ sent 
to the manufacturers in Philadelphia, order- 
ing the most costly and beautiful carpet their 
looms could produce; and here it is, almost 
exactly after the pattern of Mrs. Elwell’s. 
True, the materials are far superior, and the 
colors more brilliant; but these peculiarities 
will escape common observers, and the world 
will imagine that Mrs. Henderson’s saloon 
has no richer carpeting than Mrs. Elwell’s 
little parlor!” 

“The world!” said I, mentally. “ As if 
the world will concern itself about Mrs. 
Henderson’s carpet! I much question whe- 
ther one half dozen of those who.compose the 
narrow world in which she moves, will be 
able at the end of six months to say what 
Mrs. Henderson’s carpet is like. How vain 
that person must be who supposes that his 
or her affairs engross the attention of the 
world.” 

My musings were interrupted by the en- 
trance of Miss Louisa Henderson with an 
elegant bonnet in her white-gloved band. 

* Look, ma!” she cried, “what a sweet 
bonnet! Such an elegant shape, such delicate 
colors, such magnificent plumes, such para- 
dise looking flowers! Oh, ma! | am enchant- 
ed with it. There is not such another dis- 
tingue looking capate in town. | [ must abso- 
lutely have it, and then the second class 
Misses will not be able to compete with 
me.” 

“ Why Louisa,” cried Mrs. Henderson, 
“you have an elegant bonnet, which was 
brought from the city for you only three 
weeks ago.” 

“Yes, ma; but Sarah Sloan and Nancy 
White have got bonnets like it.” 

“ An evidence,” said the mother, “ that 
your’s is a beauty.” 

“ Yes, ma; but then [ do not like to wear 
a bonnet like their’s; and this is such an an 
gelic creation! Ma, I must have it.” 

* But what will you do with the other?” 

“J will let cousin Lucy have it; it is just 
as good as new, and she always admired it so 
much.” 

“Well, if she will give you what it cost 
she may have it.” 

* Oh, ma! that is unreasonable. Why, I 


I in- 





have worn it now a month; and then her fa- 


‘ther refused her one like it, because jt mae 
iso dear?” ¥ 
| “Very well, then you must.content your. 
iself to wear it until the season is out.” ° 

Poor Louisa burst into a violent fit of Weep. 
ing, and Jeft the room, declaring that sic 
would not go out until she hada new hen. 
net. 

“I declare T don’t know what to do with 
that girl,” said Mrs. Henderson, “ She jj; 
the most splendid and valuable wardrobe of 
any miss in this vicinity, and yet she is q). 
ways craving every new thing she sees, | 
'findsit impossible to gratify her; and mus: 

to lay a check upon her extravagance, 

the most unhappy creature on earth, 

she has every thing that any person 
feasonably require. Her pa is very i,. 
igent, and purchases many things which 
ngether girl in her station thinks of asking 
for. Yet she is never satisfied,” . 

I listened in silence. The carpet lay be. 
fore me. I need not record my refleciions, 

When 1 was about taking leave, Mrs, 
Henderson requested, as I had to pass the 
house of the widow spoken of at the com. 
mencement of my story, that I would cal! 
and ask her to come and make up the new 
carpet. I accepted the commission, and ac- 
cordingly called on Mrs, Nelson, the poor 
widow. She was sitting with her hands 
clasped, and her eyes raised toward heaven, 
while the bright tears were dropping ona 
piece of cheap calico which lay on her lap. 
She apologized, saying— 

“Tam so very grateful. I have been ena- 
bled to save enough during the last two 
months to purchase this whole piece of 
calico and some other necessaries. I have 
been much in want ofa nice quilt for my bed; 
now I can make one, beside a dress for my- 
self, and some frocks for my children. In- 
deed, the Lord is very good to me, and per- 
forms well his promises to the widow and 
the orphan.” 

“ But,” said I, “you have been obliged to 
earn all this with severe labor ?” 

“ But,” she replied, earnestly, * who gives 
me strength to labor? Who sends me em- 
ploy? Who inclines my employers to pay me 
promptly, but the good Lord? Oh, madam! 
[ feel that every good gift comes from fim. 
[ cannot be thankful as I ought. He has 
never left me or my little’ones to suffer, since, 
by removing our natural guardian, he took 
et guardianship more immediately upon him- 
self.” 

She was proceedin 
when her daughter 
looking girl of fourteen. 

“Come here, Mary,” said Mrs. Nelson, 
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1s she spoke, a neat chip bonnet, which 
night have cost thirty-seven and a half 


cents. 

«Qh, mother, mother, how pretty; how 
rice!” said Mary. “ Nowlcan go to church 
ss neat'as @ny body ; but mother,” she said, 
ysiming a pensive Jook, “1 am afraid you 
wald not well afford this.” 

«Yes I could, my child,” said the joyful 

“The Lord has been very kind to 
x; Beside, Mary, you have deserved it. 
Yor area diligent girl about the house, and 
jind to your little sister, and trusty to go on 
erands, | L hope to be able to buy you a neat 
cloak before winter.” 

«Qh, mother, how comfortable that would 
ie.” she cried ; and she put her arm round 
her mother’s neck, murmuring—* oh, what a 
gear good mother [ have*” 

“My child,” said the mother, “do not 
jrget the Divine Author of all our bless- 
ings.” 
" Dear mother, I will not,” cried Mary, 
sand [ will beseech Him to spare you as long 
ys it pleases Him to let me stay in this 

orld.” 

80 saying, she took her bonnet and went 
olay it in her little chamber. I then men- 
tioned Mrs. Henderson’s errand. 

“A new carpet!” repeated Mrs, Nelson, 
nusingly. ‘How many new ,things the 
Henderson’s are getting of late.” 

“Yes, they are,” cried a young woman 
who just then entered the room; “but it is 
il in vain. Their traps will catch no game.” 

“What do you mean, Sally?” said Mrs. 
Nelson. 

“My meaning,” she answered, “is very 
lain. Mr. Hendersen is expending money 
ware all-with a view of forwarding Miss 
Lonisa’s designs upon the rich and handsome 
wutherner, Mr. Baliour. But | repeat, they 
will miss it.” 

“How do you know this?” asked Mrs. 
Nelson. 

“ Why, you know I lived there until lately, 
and [ heard and saw a greatdeal. Some 
people should be more cautious before their 
servants than they are ; for though they deem 
them another species of animal, they often 
make-use of their eyes, ears, and tongues, in 
amanner not the most. pleasing or crediteble 
to their lords and ladies. I know that Miss 
louisa is nearly distracted after Mr. Balfour, 
ind Mrs. Henderson is: striving to attract 
him by ‘outshining all her neighbors; but ’tus 
all in vain—Mr. Balfour knows all their cal- 
ulations, and sees through all their embroi- 
dery and sose-wreaths to the trap they are 
intended to conceal. "Tis no wonder Mr. 
Henderson wishes to get Louisa off his hands; 


“Are you not wrong. to speak thus evil of 
your neighbor!” asked Mrs, Nelson, mildly. 
“Perhaps Iam,” cried Sally ; “but Miss 
Louisa was so contemptuous jn ber treatment 
of me, she can expect no gratitude from me. 
Indeed she does not wish to be well spoken 
of by a poor girl like me. But I must do my 
errand. Mrs. Elwell, with whom I am now 
living, wishes you to come and assist her all 
next week in making preparationsfora family 
festival. I must tell you, Emily Elwell is to 
be married in a few days to Mr. Balfour. 
Emily is deserving of him, for she is the 
sweetest tempered creature living.” 

Having thus disposed of her news, the girl 
rose to depart. 

“You may tell Mrs. Elwell that I will 
assist her,” said Mrs. Nelson. 

“Then you will not make up the new 
carpet,” [ inquired. 


““ No,” she answered. “ Mrsv Elwell isa 


pious and sociable lady; and always willing 
to pay those generously who work for her. 
But Mrs. Henderson pays so much for ma- 
terial, that she cannot afford to pay a semp- 
stress; and always grudges her money, after 
beating us down to half price.” 

* * * * 


* 


It is now three years ago thatthese simple 
scenes were enacted, and al. my observations 
since have served to confirm me in the opin- 
ion, that the poor widow and her family are 
happier with the little they can.earn, than 
the Henderson’s with all their wealth. 

Emily Elwell became the wife of Mr. Bal- 
four, and report says she is not disappointed 
in her rational anticipations of happiness. 
Miss Louisa received the first intimation of 
the:marriage in form of an invitation to the 
wedding, and so little accustomed was she to 
self-control, that she shrieked aloud, and fell 
down in a dreadful fit. Poor girl! she had 
always been indulged in every thing, and this 
first disappointment almost crushed her heart. 
For weeks it was the general opinion that 
she could not survive the terrible shock; in- 
deed she declared that she would not, and 
seemed resolved to die; but a good constitu- 
tion triumphed over her determination, and 
she still lives, the most peevish, misanthropic, 
and wretched young creature on earth. 

Mary Nelson is universally admired and 
beloved for her beauty, sweetness, piety and 
genius—and is now betrothed toan excellent 
young clergyman, having for his sake reject- 
ed the proffered addresses of Mr. Balfour's 
wealthy cousin. When I pretended to 
wonder at the singularity of her choice, 
and spoke of the superiority of Mr. Balfour's 
fortune, she smilingly answered in the words 


of my text— Better is a little that the 




















her extravagance is sufficient to ruin a nabob, 
and her temper is excessively bad.” 





righteous hath, than great treasures of the 
ungodly.” 
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call that land their own domain, And hold communion sweet and free, Where all unite and ail agree 
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They have a glorious King, . Who are the favor'd race itan inc 

hose beauty, majesty, and state That in that blessed country dwell, that wel 
Excel what poets sing, Where was their native place, le | 
Or angel tongues could e’er relate ; Their birth, their state, their nature, tell’ . 

But they behold him face to face, Oh, they were an accursed brood, Daniel 

And taste his love, and sing his praise— In love with sin, estranged from God. bachelor 

No night, no storms, no foes . Black and impure they were vorld, h 

Are in that happy country known, Till wash’d in Jesus’ precious blood ; is i 


All there is calm repose, But now, all bright and fair, 

While, gushing from th’ Eternal throne They shine, the sons and heirs of God; exte 
Rivers of pleasure, fresh and sweet In holiness and beauty shine, rele 
Meander through the heavenly street. All pure, all lovely, all divine. 


They never say they’re sick, . When will the day arrive cred 
Or feel diseases, or decay, When my unfetter'd soul shall rise, full 
No tears bedew the cheek, No more on earth to live ) 
For God has wip’d them all away ; Midst sins, and pains, and tears, and sighs, the w 
And all their wants are well supplied, But clap her wings, and soar above, as 
And every wish is satisfied. To that fair world of light and love? a sui 


They need no sun to cheer— . For that far-distant land, Was { 
No moon, no stars, to guide their way ; My spirit, dearest a, Say, 
God’s glory, bright and clear, Then send some angel band, : 

Alone, makes their perpetual day. Commission’d to escort me there. a 
They never sleep, but ceaseless sing On their kind wings I'll mount, and fly ) 
The triumph of their Saviour King. To join the chorus of the sky. 


* Words from the New York Observer. 
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THE HOSIER’S WIDOW; 


ork, THE TWO COURTSHIPS OF 
DANIEL DAGGETT. 


BY PROFESSOR J. H. INGRAHAM. 


Mr. Daniel Daggett kept a thread and 
yeedie shop in one of the narrow streets that 
intersect Hanover above Salem. He had 
een brought up to the shoemaker’s trade, 
and worked at it some time with a good run 
ofcustom. But Daniel was ambitious. His 

an of self-esteem was large, and he aspir- 
ai *toget up” in the world. He resolved 
ie would not always make shoes; not re- 
fecting that he who is distinguished in his 
own handicraft is truly great; that greatness 
elongs not intrinsically to one pursuit more 
than another, but to the man who, whatever 
be his vocation, is skilful therein.” Daniel 
hada very limited store of letters in his head; 
ind the extent of his mathematics was com- 

ised in sundry calculations in the four fun- 
damental rules, done in chalk behind his door, 
help his memory of patches and heel-taps. 
He had heard of aldermen and mayors who 
had been pot-boys and apprentices, and his 
ambitious spirit was roused within him ; and 
as he sat upon his leather-bottomed bench, 
lammering sole-leather or driving pegs, vi- 
sions of civic honors, and dinners of fat turtle 
fated before his fancy, till he imagined him- 
wifthe chief dignitary of the city, seated in 
he magisterial chair, and giving laws for the 
rgulation of naughty boys, and erranting 
wine, But the dropping of his hammer, or 
ipstone, would rouse him from these vain 
ireams of future eminence, to the conviction 
tat he was only Daniel Daggett, the cobbler. 

Daniel, at length, grew dissatisfied with 
tis honest and useful cra(t, and began to feel 
itan indignity to handle old shoes with hands 
hat were, perhaps, destined one day to han- 
ile ledgers, and hold the sceptre of the city. 
Taniel was now thirty years of age—and a 
uchelor. The first step to rising in the 
vorld, he wisely thought, was to get a wife; 
frthis increases a man’s personal importance, 
ad extends the number of his acquaintances 
i relations. It gives him also a sort of 
ability in the eyes of his fellow-citizens, 
wi credit with the grocer. So when Daniel 
iad fully resolved that he would begin to rise 
nthe world, and get other men to mend his 
wots, as the first step, he began to cast about 
ht asuitable help-mate. In making a choice 
lewas naturally influenced by his aspiring 
News; and, passing by the daughters and 
‘sters, and widows of the disciples of Cris- 

t—thus openly abjuring his ancient and 
morable craft—he fixed his eyes upon 
Dana Quilling, the grocer’s red-haired 
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daughter, at the corner. But Diana turned 
up her pug-nose at Daniel, and said, smartly, 
that she ** wondered at his persumption and 
‘imperance, for to go to persume to look so 
igh as a ‘ merchant’s’ daughter, and he only 
a low shoemaker.” This reflection upon his 
craft roused Daniel’s ire—for he had in his 
heart an affection for it, acquired by long 
habit—and he defended it so warmly that a 
quarrel ensued, and Daniel was forced to va- 
cate the little back parlor of the grocery, 
where he had pressed his unlucky suit, and 
seek shelter in his shop, the indignant mo- 
ther following him to the street, repeatin 
the insulted Diana’s words, that * he shoul 
have the imperance to court her daughter !” 
This was rather an unlucky beginning for 
our ambitious shoe-maker ; but, as he himself 
remarked, “ it takes more than one blow to 
break a lap-stone,” so he resolved, heart- 
whole, to make another trial—not, however, 
upon the indomitable bosom of the aristo- 
cratic daughter of Peter Quilling, the grocer. 
His ambition had not cooled, but rather risen 
by opposition, and he made up his mind to a 
more desperate attempt than that even of 
which Miss Diana Quilling was the subject. 
On the opposite side of the way, three doors 
below, lived the widow of a hosier, for whom 
Daniel had made and mended shoes. She 
was a neat, lively, talking little body, with 
black eyes, jet black hair, and good teeth. 
Daniel knew that she had a neat foot, and 
the remembrance of her foot and smile, and 
of a small income she was reported to have 
had left her, came over him amidst his wrath 
and disappointment on account of his failure 
with Diana Quilling; and straightway he 
took his Sunday hat, and crossed the street to 
Mrs. Pipon’s shop—for she kept a few papers 
of pins and needles, a stick or two of tape, 
and a bunch of stay-lacings in her window, 
from which her lodgings took this dignified 
name. His heart beat against his ribs to the 
tune of his hammer upon his lap-stone, as he 
approached the little glass door that led by 
one step down, into the shop of the lady. 
Mrs. Pipon had been looking out of her 
window, by which she always was seated, 
with her fingers busy at some kind of sewing, 
watching her neighbors, when she saw Dan- 
iel in his Sunday suit come forth from his 
shop, lock the door, put the key in his pocket, 
and walk with a stately air towards the gro- 
cer’s; for, though she could not see quite up 
the street so far as Peter Quilling’s, she had 


managed by lifting her window a little ways, 
to watch him and see him go in! 

It was fortunate for Danied that a little 
girl came into the shop to buy a cent’s worth 
of tape, and so kept her from seeing his dis- 
graceful retreat, and guessing at his business 


and its unsuccessful issue. 





She had not, 
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therefore, witnessed his return, and did not 
know he was in his shop unti] she saw him 
now reappear, preparatory to fulfilling his 
ny migag hymeneal intentions towards the 
widow. 


“Well, 1 declare,” she said, speaking to 
herself, as ladies frequently do, who sit alone 
by windows sewing and see many things to 
wonder at, “if there isn’t Dan Daggett a 
comin’ out o’ his shop a second time, all 
rigged in his Sabba’ day suit o’ blue and his 
yaller vest, with his hat so nicely brushed. I 
do wonder! My, what can be the matter? 
I expect there’s a buryin’, or a “lection. But 
then he ha’n’t no relations as I ever hearn on, 
and he don’t politize enough tu leave his 
bench for to vote. I do wonder! There! 
if he ain’t a gazin’ over tomy windur! How 
streaked he kind o’ looks. I do wonder! 
Isn’t he handsome-like in his spruce up 
clothes! Law! he’s comin’ across the street 
right straight bent for the shop! Now I'll 
know what he’s slicked up sofor. My! per- 
haps he’s goin’ somewhere’s of a courtin’! 
who knows! 1] wonder how I look !” 

Here Mrs. Penelope Pipon rubbed both her 
cheeks smartly with a hair brush that lay be- 
side her on a stand; peeped into a little nine- 
penny looking-glass that hung by the side of 
the window, and then withthe brush smoothed 
her hair upon her forehead, bit her lips to 
redden them, till the blood almost gushed 
forth, arranged her neckerchief, surveyed her 
tidy person with approbation, and then— 
looking as neat and lively a little widow of, 
eight-and-twenty as a hosier would like to 
leave behind him—she put on her most engag- 
ing smile to welcome Mr. Daniel Daggett : 
not that Mrs. Pipon at all anticipated his 
business ; but “ good, dear Mr. Pipon having 
been dead two ‘years all but seven months,” 
as she used to say, it was, we say, very natu- 
ral for her to be looking out again for the 
main chance. ‘The shoe-maker she knew 
was a single man, and to do Daniel justice 
he was not a bad looking man in any marry- 
ing widow’s eye. What her views were 
about marrying a shoe-maker we cannot say, 
though it was doubtful whether the widow of 
a stocking-seller would condescend to unite 
herself with a maker of shoes. 

“Oh, Mr. Daggett,” she said, as Daniel, 
after resting on the door stone to muster 
courage, and brush from his sleeve a little 
flour he had got upon it at the grocer’s, “I 
ain glad to see you can find leisure to take a 
walk these fine afternoons.” 

“T was goin’, Mrs. Pipon,” said Daniel, 
his embarrassment how to introduce his sub- 
ject greatly relieved at this observation, 
which suggested to him to invite her to go 


Fresh Pond for an afternoon’s jaunt see; 
its Saturday.” ee 

Mrs. Pipon blushed, dro here 
then said—* Why, Pat Rr thoy ms 
are very perlite and does me honor by your 
inwitation, and [ should be happy to expres 
my consent; but you know good, dear Pipon 
has been dead only two years all but sevey 
months, and I don’t like to show disrespect to 
his memory by going into gay life so soon 
after.” And the little widow put the corner 
of her apron toa corner of her eye, and s 
concealed a smile upon her pretty lips from 
the sympathizing Daniel. 

“I beg pardon, Mrs. Pipon, but [ —— hp 
stammered, 

“Oh, never mind—such recollections wil 
come, Mr. Daggett, to cloud our happiest 
moments—I am calm now! Yon did no 
offend me. Indeed, I hav’n’t been to Fresh 
Pond sipce I was there the last time with 
poor, dear Pipon, three Sundays before he 
died. I should like to see it again, if on\y 
to recall poor, good, dear Pipon to my mind, 
and sit on the same rock we sat on together, 
Oh, Mr. Daggett, it is a werry great grief to 
be left a widow.” °Here the corner of the 
apron was in requisition. 

“T know it, my dear Mrs. Pipon,” said 
Daniel, leaning a little nearer to her acros 
the counter which separated them. “I have | 
often thought how lonely you must be.” 

“Have you, indeed, dear Mr, Daggett,” 






























out ; “I was goin’ to ask if I might have the 
extreme felicity of inviting you to go to 








asked the widow, smoothing down her apron, 
“ you are very kind. I have thought, too, as 
I set here to my windur and see you to work 
how lonesome you must be there, too.” 

“ Yes, it is,” sighed Daniel. 

“Tt must be,” sighed the widow. 

There was now an embarrassing pause. 
Mrs. Pipon, satisfied that Daniel, the young 
shoe-maker, had an eye to her, waited for 
him to proceed; and Daniel, satisfied that 
she might be won, from her gracious recep- § 
tion of him and her sympathies with his lone- 
liness, waited to study out the best and most 
successful way of popping the question, 
which he boldly resolved to do at once, 
“while,” as he said afterwards, “the wax 
was warm.” Suddenly the widow broke the 
silence, by asking him to take a chair, with 
many apologies for not thinking of it before. 
There were but two in the shop, her own 
stuffed one behind the counter, and a lov, 
flag-bottomed chair on the other side. As 
they could not sit down in them in their pre- 
sent positions without being invisible to esch 
other, on account of the height of the cout- 
ter, Mrs. Pipon smilingly explaining this 
him, by way of apology brought the other 
round behind. 




























The little bustle this change caused, gave 
our suitor time to arrange his ideas, while 
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the favor with which the widow received his 
call served greatly to compose his nerves. 
On his heart he now began to feel very sure 
of her if his “ crait” did not stand in the way. 
It will appear surprising to many readers, 
that the widow of a hosier should be on such 
terms with a shoe-maker; but widows are 
not so unwise as to let such little differences 
of opinion interfere with their matrimonial 

ulations; and as Mrs. Pipon had been 
«two years all but seven months” a widow, 
without an offer, it is not to be wondered at 
that she should overlook the cobbler in the 
man. Daniel now sat only three feet from 
her, for so narrow was the space behind the 
counter, he could get no further off, and she 
herself had placed his chair where it stood ! 
His heart throbbed, and his tongue, he has 
aid, “felt as dry as hammered sole-leather.” 
He resolved to put the question before the 
excursion, lest, after she had taken it, she 
might not consent ; and he had heard wid- 
ows had whims. 

“So you do cast a glance over the way 
now and then,” he said, twirling his shining 
hat between his knees and trying to look 
funny, to hide his trepidation; but it was a 
very lugubrious effort. 

“Yes, often. You are quite a industrious 
man, Mr. Daggett. I never sees you idle, 
which made me astonished ven I see you 
come out o’ your shop a little bit ago, all 
dressed, and go into Peter Quilling’s gro- 


Daniel's face became the hue of red mo- 
rocco, and he felt it was all over with him; 
but he managed to recover himself, and with 
1 face suddenly become as white as sheep- 
skin, he asked if she knew what he went 
there for. “ Guess, now, widow,” he added, 
witha melancholy smile. 

“To—to—to—” and Mrs. Pipon averred 
the couldn’t guess. Then she guessed ‘to 
bay a candle, or some herrin’, or a apple.” 

“No,” answered Daniel, in an important 
tone, fully restored to his courage on discov- 
ering she did not know his purpose in going 
to Peter Quillings; **no, my dear Mrs. Pi- 
pon; but to purchase a supply of groceries, 
ud other house-keepin’ nick-nacks, and look 
ita warmin’ pan and a cradle he has to sell.” 
This answer was a funny conceit of Daniel's 
o draw out the widow’s thoughts. 

“Fie! You—a bachelor— buy such things 
~for shame, Mr. Daggett!” exclaimed the 
vidow. “There, I’ve dropped my thimble !” 

“I'll pick it up,” cried Daniel, stooping 

wn; and as Mrs. Pipon aleo stooped down 
for it at the same moment, their heads came 
very closely together, and Daniel, in feeling 
fund after the thimble, caught hold, think- 
ng he had got it, of a finger of the widow's 

» Which chanced to be in the way of his. 





He gave the supposed thimble such a firm 
gripe, that she said in a low tone— 

“You needn’t squeeze quite so hard, Mr. 
Daggett, if you do like me !” 

“Ts it your finger?” exclaimed Daniel, lift- 
ing up his red face, and gazing in her de- 
mure countenance with a stare of consterna- 
tion, and wondering if she was angry. 

“Certainly it was my finger. See how 
you have hurt it.” And she placed it close 
to his eyes, or rather his lips. Daniel was 
no fool. He caught the finger and kissed it; 
then, finding she was passive, he took the 
whole hand and squeezed it ardently. The 
widow withdrew her hand, laughed, slapped 
him with it on the cheek, and ealled him 
“a rude, naughty man.” 


But Daniel was not to be frightened now, 
by any demonstrations of defence, and said 
gallantly— 

“If lam a rude, naughty man, widow, you 
are to blame.” 

“ I sh 

“Yes. You ort ’a known better when you 
know how dangerous you are to come so near 
folks.” 

“You came near me, first, when I was sit- 
tin’ quietly as a turtle dove in my window, 
thinking nothing but the innocentest thoughts 
in the world, and you dressed up and came 
right over to my shop and—and—have acted 
so!” And the widow held down her head 
and was silent. 

“ How ?” 

“ By taking my hand and kissing it.” 

“Tt was to make the finger well, sweet,” 
said Daniel, who was fast becoming a saucy 
Wooer. 

“You should’nt take such a liberty, Mr. 
Daggett, with any lady as you ha’nt.engaged 
to.” 

“ But I want to be engaged to you,” re- 
sponded the bold shoe-maker. 

* You hav’nt asked me.” 

“] will now, dearest Mrs. Pipon. [ came 
over on purpose to court you,” said Daniel, 
tenderly, and trying to get possession of her 
hand, which she resigned to him after a lit- 
tle pretty skirmishing. “Oh, will you be 
mine ?” 

“ How can you put such a question to me, 
Mr. Daggett !” said the widow, softly, while 
her eyes sparkled with joy: “you forget 
poor, dear Pipon has only —” 

“] don’t want to marry Pipon,” said Dan- 
iel, stoutly. 

“Oh! this is so sudden, Mr. Daggett!” 
sighed the widow, dropping her head and 
leaning forward, till it slightly touched his 
arm which held her hand. He raised the 
arm a little to meet it, and her head rested. 





“TI cannot be happy without you,” said 
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Daniel, with emphasis, and laying his hand 
upon his heart. 

“Will you promise to love, honor and 
cherish me as poor, dear Pipon did ?’’ asked 
the widow, ip a faint voice, without lifting 
her face from his arm. 

“Yes, dearest, till death,”’ he said, emphat- 
ically, pressing her hand. 

“Then I will —” 

“* Be mine ?” repeated Daniel, in ecstacy. 

“ Yes,” faintly breathed the widow of Pe- 
ter Pipon. 

Daniel pressed her to his heart, and rati- 


fied upon her cheek this successful issue of} 


his courtship. 

The trip to Fresh Pond was made; the 
departure and return of the happy lovers in 
a gig, attracted the attention, and excited 
the curiosity of the whole neighborhood, for 
several numbers beyond Peter Quilling’s 
grocery. Miss Diana heard of their depart- 
ure, and watched till they returned, when 
she saw him alight and gaily hand out the 
widow, send off the gig by a boy, and enter 
the shop with her. She was tormented with 
vexation, for the widow Pipon belonged to 
her own circle. She waited till after dark 
to see him come out in vain, and then, in 
her anxious curiosity, sent her little brother 
Bob to wait and watch, who came in at 
eleven o’clock and reported that Daniel had 
not yet left the widow’s. Diana then retired, 
triumphing in the anticipation of giving cir- 
culation to a piece of scandal about them in 
the morning. But as she had sat up late it 
was nine o’clock when she was awakened 
by her mother, holding the morning paper in 
her hand. . 

** Look here, Di! was there ever heard 
any thing equal to this!” 

* What is it, mother ?”’ she cried, rubbing 
her eyes open. 

“ Read,” and her mother gave her the 
paper, pointing at the “marriages.” She 
read :— 


“In this city, yesterday afternoon at six 
o’clock, by John Simpkins, Esq., Justice of 
the Peace, Mr. Daniel Daggett to Mrs. Pe- 
nelope Pipon, widow of the late Peter Pipon, 
hosier.”” 


———e 
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TO AN OLD POPLAR TREE. 


BY JAMES LUMBARD. 


Time-honored Tree! upon thy brow 
The leaves are few and scattered now, 
And autumn’s rudely blowing breeze, 
Has dimm’d the verdant pride of these, 
And they are falling fast around 








Upon the hard and frozen ground. 


Vor. VI. 


I view with sadness thy decline, 
Thou relic of the olden time, 

For round thee cluster memories 

Of vanished years, of childish glees, 
Of comrades, who, beneath thy shade 
With me in laughing childhood played, 


And when my mind reverts to thee 
Old, fast-decaying Poplar Tree, ‘ 

I mind me of the happy time 

When thou wert glorious in thy prime 
And I was but a little child, 
And deemed that all of life was mild, 


Full well do I remember me, 

Of those whose hearts were tun’d to glee 
Who, when the curtains of the night 
Shut out the day-beams all from sight, 
Have sat around thy trunk, and told 
Unnumbered marvellous tales, and old! 


I think I see those comrades now, 
With light upon each noble brow, 
With eloquence in every eye 

Lit up with holy purity, 

And gladness dwelling in each heart 
Untouched by sin’s envenomed dart ! 


Where are those dear companions, who 
Were then so gentle, kind and true! 
Alas! but few of them remain 
Unharmed by sin’s unholy stain ; 

But few of that once cheery band 

The influence of his wiles withstand ! 


Some of those play-mates of my youth 
Have lost their innocence and truth, 
And tread with thoughtlessness the path 
That leads to bitterness and death ; 
And some have found a quiet bed 
Within the city of the dead! 


What marvel, when such thoughts as these 
Such troops of mournful memories, 

Are seeking for admittance to 

My mind, whene’er [ think of you; 
That my forgetless heart should feel 

A shadow o’er its dial steal ! 


What marvel, then, that I should mourn 
To see thee of thy glory shorn, 

To see thy verdure waxing pale 
Before the rising autumn gale, 

And see thee passing thus away, 

To the dim mansions of decay ! 


A few more fleeting years will pass, 
As breath-stain from the window glass, 
And thou wilt moulder into dust, 

And earth receive thy form in trust: 
And then, forgotten all will be 

Thy mem’ry, dear Old Poplar Tree! 


Utica, N. Y., Oct. 1842. 
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From the Christian Souvenir for 1843. | don’t go in among those briars that tear the 
THE LOST CHILDREN | clothes so, for mother has no time to mend 
* | them.” 

BY MRS, L. H. SIGOURNEY. | Sister, sweet sister, here are some snow- 

There was sickness in the dwelling of the| drops in this green hollow, exactly like those 
Pmigrant. Stretched upon his humble bed, in my old, dear garden so faraway. How 
he depenced on that nursing care which a/ pure they are, and cool, just like the baby’s 
wife, scarcely less enfeebled than himself,| face, when the wind blows on it! Father 


was able to bestow. 


peneath a turf mound under their window. Its 
image was in the heart of the mother, as she 
tenderly ministered to her husband. 

« Wife, I am afraid I think too much about 

little Thomas. He was so well and 
rosy, when we left our old home, scarcely a 
year since. Sometimes I feel, if we had but 
continued there, our darling wonld not have 
died.” 

The tear which had long trembled, and 
been repressed by the varieties of conjugal 
slicitude, burst forth at these words. It 
freely overflowed the brimming eyes, and re- 
lieved the suffocating emotions which had 
striven for the mastery. 

“Do not reproach yourself, dear husband. 
His time had come. He is happier there 
than here. Let us be thankful for those that 
are spared.” 

“Jt seems to me that the little girls are 
growing pale. Iam afraid you confine them 
too closely to this narrow house, and to the 
sight of sickness. ‘The weather is growing 
settled. You had better send them out for 
change of air, and to run about at their will. 
Mary, lay the baby on the bed by me, and ask 
mother to let little sister and you go out for a 
ramble.” 

The mother assented, and the children, 
who were four and six years old, departed 
fullof delight. A clearing had been made 
in front of their habitation, and by ascending 
aknoll in its vicinity, another dwelling might 
be seen, environed with the dark spruce and 
hemlock. In the rear of these houses was a 
wide expanse of ground, interspersed with 
thickets, rocky acclivities, and patches of fo- 
rest trees, while far away, one or two lake- 





A child, in its third) and mother will like us to bring them some.” 
eymmer, had been recently laid to its last rest, || 


Filling their little aprons with the spoil, 


i still searching for something new, or 


beautiful, they prolonged their ramble, un- 
‘conscious of the flight of time, or the extent 


of space they were traversing. At length, 


admonished by the chillness, which often 
marks the declining hours of the early days 
of spring, they turned their course home- 
ward. But the returning clue was lost, and 
\they walked rapidly, only to plunge more in- 
|extricably in the mazes of the wilderness. 
|| “Sister Mary, are these pretty snow-drops 
||good toeat? Lam so hungry, and my feet 
ache, and will not go.” 
|| “Let me lift you over this brook, little 
Jane, and hold tighter by my hand, and walk 
|\as brave as you can, that we may get home, 
and help mother set the table.” 
|| We won’t go so far the next time, will 
|\we! What is the reason that | cannot see 
‘any better ?” 
| Ts not that the roof of our house, dear 
Jane, and the thin smoke curling up among 
the trees? Many times before, have I thought 
so, and found it only a rock, or a mist.” 

As evening drew its veil, the hapless wan- 
\derers, bewildered, hurried to and fro, callin 
for their parents, or shouting for help, unti 
‘their strength was exhausted. Torn by 
‘brambles, and their poor feet bleeding from 
\the rocks which strewed their path, they 
sunk down, moaning bitterly. The fears that 
‘overpower the heart of a timid child, who for 
ithe first time finds night approaching, without 
shelter or protection, wrought on the young- 
‘est to insupportable anguish. The elder, 
ifilled with the sacred warmth of sisterly 
affection, after the first paroxysms of grief, 
‘seemed to forget herself, and sitting up on 





lets peered up, with their blue eyes deeply | the damp ground, and folding the little one in 

fringed, The spirits of the children, as they ||her arms, rocked her with a gentle move- 

entered this unenclosed region, were like || ment, soothing and hushing her like a nure- 

those of the birds that surrounded them. | ling. 

They playfully pursued each other with) “Don’t ery; O don’t cry so, dearest; say 

merry laughter, and such a joyous sense of ‘your prayers, and fear will fly away.” 

liberty as makes the blood course lightsomely || ‘ How can I kneel down here in the dark 

through the veins. |woods, or say my prayers, when mother is 
“Little Jane, let us go further than ever|/not by to hear me? I think I see a large 

we have before. We will see what lies be- || wolf, with sharp ears, and a mouth wide open, 

yond those high hills, for it is but just past |/and hear noises as of many fierce lions grow]- 

noon, and we can get back long before sup-| ing.” 

per-time.” 


— 


‘ Dear little Jane, do say, ‘Our Father 





“O yes, let us follow that bright, blue||who art in Heaven,’ Be a good girl, and 
bird, and see what he is flying after. But || when we have rested here awhile, perhaps 
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| 
He may be pleased to send some one to find 
us, and fetch us home.” 

Harrowing was the anxiety in the lowly 
hut of the Emigrant, when day drew towards 
its close, and the children came not. A boy,| 
their sole assistant in the toils of agriculture, 
at his return from labor, was sent in search| 
of them, but in vain. As evening drew on, 
the inmates of the neighboring house, and 
those of a small hamlet at considerable dis- 
tance, were alarmed, and associated in the 
pursuit. The agony of the invalid parents, 
through that night, was uncontrollable; start- 
ing at every footstep, shaping out of every 
breeze the accents of the lost ones returning, 
or their cries of misery. While the morning 
was yet gray, the father, no longer to be 
restrained, and armed with supernatural 
strength, went forth, amid the ravings of his 
fever, to take part in the pursuit. With 
fiery cheeks, his throbbing head bound with) 
a handkerchief, he was seen in the most dan- 
gerous and inaccessible spots,—caverns—ra-| 
vines—beetling cliffs—leading the way to) 
every point of peril, in the frenzy of grief 
and disease. 

The second night drew on, with one of) 
those sudden storms of sleet and snow, which | 
sometimes chill the hopes of the young spring. | 
Then was a sadder sight,—a woman with| 
attenuated form, flying she knew not whi-| 
ther, and continually exclaiming, “* My chil-, 
dren! my children!” It was fearful to see 
a creature so deadly pale, with the darkness. 
of midnight about her. She heeded no ad-| 
vice to take care of herself, no persuasion to. 
return to her home. 

“They call me! Let me go! I will lay| 
them in their bed myself. How cold their! 
feetare! What! is Jane singing her night- 
ly hymn without me? No! No! She 
cries. Some evil serpent has stung her!” 
and shrieking wildly, the poor mother disap-| 
peared, like a hunted deer, in the depths of! 
the forest. 

“Oh! might she but have wrapped them} 
in her arms, as they shivered in their dismal | 
recess, under the roots of a tree, uptorn by) 
some wintry tempest! Yet how could she 
imagine the spot where they lay, or believe’ 
that those little wearicd limbs had borne 
them, through bog and bramble, more than! 
six miles from the paternal door? In the 
niche which we have mentioned, a faint, | 
moaning sound might still be heard. | 

“ Sister, do not tell me that we shall never 
see the baby any more. I see it now, and 
Thomas, too! dear Thomas! Why do they, 
say he died, and was buried? He is close by 
me, just above my head. There are many! 
more babies with him—a host. They glide’ 
by me, as if they had wings. They look 
warm and happy. [ should be glad to be with. 








oe 
them, and join their beautiful plays. But ¢ 
how cold [ am! Cover me closer, }iq-y' 
Let me lay my head on your bosom.” *" 

“ Pray do not go to sleep, quite, yet, dear 
little Jane. I want to hear your voice, and 
to talk with you. It is so very sad to be 
waking here all alone. If I could but se 
your face when you are asleep, it would be g 
comfort. But it is so dark, so dark !” 

Rousing herself with difficulty, she unties 
her apron, and spreads it over the head of 
the child, to protect it from the driving snow: 
she pillows the cold cheek on her breast, and 
grasps more firmly the benumbed hand, by 
which she had so faithfully led her through 
all their terrible pilgrimage. There they are: 
One moves not. The other keeps vigil, 
feebly giving utterance, at intervals, to a low, 
suffocating spasm, from a throat dried with 
hunger. Once more she leans upon her 
elbow, to look on the face of the little one, 
for whom as a mother she has cared. With 
love strong as death, she comforts herse'f 
that her sister slumbers calmly, because the 
stroke of the destroyer has silenced her sob. 
bings. 

Ah! why came ye not hither, torches that 
gleam through the wilderness, and men who 
shout to each other? why came ye not this 
way! See! they plunge into morasses, they 
cut their path through tangled thickets, they 
ford waters, they ascend mountains, they ex- 
plore forests—but the lost are not found. 

The third and fourth nights come, and de- 
part. Still the woods are filled with eager 
searchers. Sympathy has gathered them 
from remote settlements. Every log cabin 
sends forth what it can spare for this work of 
pity and of sorrow. They cross each other's 
track. Incessantly they interrogate and re- 
ply. Butin vain. The lost are not found! 

In her mournful dwelling, the mother sat 
motionless, Her infant was upon her lap 
The strong duty to succor its helplessness, 


'|grappled with the might of grief, and pre- 


vailed. Her eyes were rivetted upon its brow. 
No sound passed her white lips. Pitying 
women, from distant habitations, gathered 
around, and wept for her. They even essay- 
ed some words of consolation. But she an- 
swered nothing. She looked not towards 
them. She had no ear for human voices. 
In her soul was the perpetual cry of the lost. 
Nothing overpowered it but the wail of her 


living babe. She ministered to its necessi- 


ties, and that heaven-inspired impulse saved 
her. She had no longer any hope for those 
who had wandered away. Horrid images 
were in her fancy—the ravening beast— § 
black pits of stagnant water—birds of fierce 
beak—venomous, coiling snakes. She bowed 
herself down to them, and travailed as in the 
birth-hour, fearfully and in silence. But the 
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—S—S— | 
pelpless babe on her bosom touched an elec- der and be lost? a mansion where there is 
tre chord, and saved her from despair. Ma- no death, neither sorrow nor crying! For- 
ermal love, with its pillar of cloud and of got it not all its sufferings for joy, at that 
flame, guided her through the desert, that dear Redeemer’s welcome, which in its cra- 
she perished not. dle it had been taught to lisp—* Suffer little 
Sunday came, and the search was una- children to come unto me, and forbid them 
tated. It seemed only marked by a deeper | not, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 
tinge of melancholy, The most serious felt | 
it fitting to go forth at that sacred season, to_ a We 
geek the Jost, though not like their Master, | Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
‘ded with the power to save. Parents re-| MARTYRS OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
membered that it might have been their own | oy Wiad T, TAYLOR. 
litle ones, Who had thus strayed from the | The path of sc; ; ted 
ld, and with their gratitude, took something |. . an as h SCISRSS oS aay "hich i as 
of the mourner’s spirit into their hearts. ai ae = $e S.MORRTAM 6s, WaleN ls very 
Even the sad hope of gathering the dead for i _ 1 Ts — — Coe stands 
the sepulchre, the sole hope that now sus- ,,° temple of Fame, where the genius of 
ined their toil, began to fade into doubt. | Truth is ever ready to encircle the brows of 
As they climbed over huge trees, which the those who seek her favor, with chaplets of 
winds of winter had prostrated, or forced’ never-fading laurel. ‘The flitting visions of 
their way among rending brambles, sharp| ‘hese chaplets, which he sees in the dim fu- 
rocks, and close-woven branches, they mar- ture, urge on the ambitious student in the 
yelled how such fragile forms could have en-|| pursuit of knowledge. At morn, ere the sun 
dored hardships by which the vigor of man- has tinged the eastern hills, he pursues his 
hod was impeded and perplexed. | weary task; at night, when darkness and si- 
The echo of a gun rang suddenly through | lence pervade the land—when all nature is 
the forest. It was repeated. Hill to hill) ®t Test he still toils on, nor does he cease 
pore the thrilling message. It was the con- when midnight has hung out her starry lamps, 
certed signal that their anxieties were ended. ae Ramana a a - 4 eno 
The hurrying seekers followed its sound, )@0°. him retire. Such is his daily, hour- 
From a commanding cliff, a white flag was| /¥ ‘oil, that he may not be forgotten by the 
seen to oat. It was the herald that the lost| P¢Mgs of the next age, nor die “ unwept, 
were fiona. | unhonored, and unsung. Sometimes, in- 
There they were,—near the base of a wood: | deed, it happens that the severity of his toil is 
ed hillock, half cradled among the roots of an || far beyond the measure of his strength. His 
uptorn chestnut. ‘There they lay, cheek to, mene form is wasted; his cheek grows pal- 
cheek, hand clasped in hand. The blasts had | lit, his sparkling eye loses its lustre, and he 


mingled in one mesh their dishevelled locks, | falls @ prey to a lingering disease. ‘Then he 


for they had Jeft home with their poor heads | will often exclaim— ; 
uncovered. The youngest had passed away | Bi lg pe egg aw ml 
insleep. There was no contortion on ber, No rest by night,—by day noease,— 
brow, though her features were sunk and | This anguish of the fainting heart ?” 
sharpened by famine. || His glittering hopes have fled; the bright vi- 
The elder had borne a deeper and longer ||sions of his fancy fade away, and whilst his 
anguish. Her. eyes were open, as though’ eyes are steadfastly fixed on the long-desired 
she had watched till death came; watched | gaol, he perishes a marlyr student. 
over that little one, for whom, through those | But men of science have not suffered from 
daysand nights of terror, she had cared and | their intense application to study alone, for 
wrrowed like a mother. Strong and rugged | when we unroll the annals of time, and look 
men shed tears, when they saw she had|jover the records of past ages, we find that 
wrapped her in her own scanty apron, and||men of mighty minds have suffered for the 
striven with her embracing arms to preserve || truths they uttered, and some of them been 
the warmth of vitality, even after the cher-|| put to death, whilst they were endeavoring 
ished spirit had fled away. The glazed |to benefit mankind. 
eyeballs were strained, as if to the last they) We often wonder that men of * oldentime” 
had been gazing for her father’s roof, or) could have been so blind to theirown interest 
the wreath of smoke that should guide her| as to refuse the very knowledge which was 
there, || offered them, and to imagine that the learn- 
Sweet sisterly love! so patient in all ad-| ing of their fathers was sufficient for them, 
versity, so faithful unto the end, found it not|/and that that should be handed down un- 
t Father’s house, where it might enter with, touched to the latest generation. 
the little one, and be sundered no more?) How great has been the band of martyrs ! 
Found it not a fold, whence no lamb can wan- With what exertion did they toil on in the 
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pecciemetion of truth to the ignorant many ! | 
ho can describe their sufferings from neg- | 
lect, persecution, and want! They met with 
opposition on every hand, but they nobly 
struggled on, believing that “after ages” 
would judge them and their works by a pro- 
per standard. What noble souls those men 
must have possessed, who, during those “dark | 
ages,” (as we must call them,) when liberty | 
of speech was denied them, and their very | 
thoughts were fettered, and restrained, could 
suffer, and even die for the truths they espous- | 


Athens, that old republic, by the murder | 
of her wisest and best philosopher, has left a| 
stain upon her glory which time can never} 
efface. But Socrates has woven for himself, 
a crown of honor; he fel] in the glorious 
cause of truth, and will not be forgotten. 

As a martyr of science, the name of Galileo 
stands prominent, who was thrown intoa dark 
and dreary cell, for endeavoring to dispel from 
the minds of his countrymen the ignorance 
in which they had long been held. In vain 
he taught them that this world was not the| 
centre of the universe; in vain he taught) 
them that it rolled on in majesty around the| 
bright luminary of heaven ; that the very stars | 
were worlds, many of them greater, brighter, 
and perhaps nobler than their own. But his 
bold spirit was not daunted by persecution, | 
for in the walls of his very prison he pursued | 
his studies, that he might deliver to posterity | 
the emanations of his mighty mind. At his| 
death his cruel persecutors refused him even 
a monument; but he needed none, for his 
name is inscribed in the temple of fame, and 
will be handed down to the latest generation, 
—’tis linked with the stars of heaven, and| 
when we look up to those bright worlds, let | 
us remember 

“The starry Galileo with his woes.” 

In the little country of Denmark there 
lived one, who, like Galileo, loved to view 
those bright orbs above, and to trace their 
course through the heavens; but he mount- 
ed higher far above them, and fixed his! 
thoughts on the eternal Throne of God. I, 
refer to the pious Tycho Brache. He fled | 
from his country to escape persecution from 
men jealous of his renown, who had repre- 
sented to their sovereign, that his studies) 
were heretical, and injurious to the nation. | 
The ingratitude of his countrymen, and the} 
severity of his labors caused his death—he 
fell a martyr to science. 

There is scarcely a country in the old’ 
world, even though it may not have persecut- | 
ed, that has not at least allowed its master | 
spirits to suffer. Look at England, and how’ 
many (whom I must call martyrs) has she’ 
neglected ! 





} 
| 








The immortal] author of “ Paradise Lost,” | 


when blindness had seized him, spent his jas; 
days in a remote corner of the land. Shp 
allowed him, whom she should have glories 
in—whom she should have crowned with 
everlasting honors—to sink into poverty, and 
to die in want. : 

See the discoverer of our own happy lJanj 
and though he was not a “ martyr of litera. 
ture or science,” yet he may be mentioned as 
one who received the reward which oftey 
falls to the truly great. Upon a false acgy. 
sation he is chained in a dungeon, —he 
whom his countrymen should have revered 
and respected, is immured in a cell, and even 
the honor of naming his discovery is refused 
him. But, while the “ star splankled banner” 
floats in triumph over this !and of liberty, the 
name of Columbia will sound sweeter to the 
descendants of freemen, than that their coup. 
try bears. 

Those were the times when intellect was 
obliged to bend to power; when authority 
prevailed over reason. Then wealth and 
power were the only roads to honor, and men 
of the mightiest minds were bound down, 
when they endeavored to soar into the re. 
gions of thought. Now weare as free as the 
mountain breeze,—free to think, to speak, 
and to act, where we do not injure our fel- 
low-men. Now, by the cultivation of their 
native genius, any may rise to seats of honor 
and renown; and in this our own land, mo- 
tives and inducements are held out to urge 
us on to fame. 

Although many have been the “ martyrs of 
literature and science ;” yet the persecution 
of the advocates has not destroyed the glori- 
ous cause, for it is the cause of Truth, and its 
progress is ever onward; it will go on until 
the end of time, nor will it cease then, for 
God himself has proclaimed by his word, 
that “ what we know not now, we shal] know 
hereafter ;” and oh! it is a happy thought, 
that in the “ world of light” we shall go on 
increasing in knowledge, and shall approxi- 
mate, though very faintly, to the perfection 
of Deity, “ whose knowledge from infinity to 
infinity is one eternal now.” 

Philade'phia, Nov. 1842. 
f——___. _ |] 
Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


FLOWERS. 


BY SUSAN WILSON. 


Turn not lightly away 
From the lowliest flower, 
Though it bloom in thy path, 
But a brief summer hour. 


For treasures and blessings 
Earth’s flowers are given, 

And bear in their beauty, 
The signet of Heaven. 
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~TEMALE FIDELITY. 
BY L. F. FISLER. 


‘Twas on a Sabbath morning, in the month 
of June, 1828, I was summoned to visit a 
young lady residing about miles distant 
irom the beautiful village of Port E*™***, 
in which [ then resided. She was one whom 
[had known from infancy, and had long been 
intimately acquainted with her family. She 
was her father’s only child, the icol of his 
jed heart, and the hope and solace of his 
iytter days. Just entering her seventeenth 
year, with a mind highly cultivated, and a 
wnsibility alive to every amiable impression, 
she became a fit object to love and be beloved. 
Her youth had been passed in quietness and 
seclusion, in a celebrated female seminary at 
Burlington. Grief and sorrow were unknown 
her, and she knew not of the troubles and 
trials of this weary world of woe. Because 
Mary was innocent. 

The communication I received, strongly 
excited my apprehensions, that without im- 
mediate haste, my presence or services would 
entirely unavailable. Accordingly, with- 
ot delay, I was soon fast approaching the 
diject of my visit. The light of another day 
isd just began to dawn upon the world; the 
calm and quiet hour of morning twilight, 
when the dark shadows of night are fast 
ningling with the rays of approaching day. 
It was at that bewitching and enchanting 
period of time, when all creation seems to 
fee] and acknowledge the supreme and over- 
whelming power of Omnipotence; all na- 
ture, smiling in reanimated beauty, paying 
homage and adoration to Him who is its 
great Divine Creator. Whether the high 
mountain peak that mingles with the clouds, 
clothed with eternal snows, or the low se- 
questered glen beneath, carpeted with the 
verdure of nature—whether the tall, sturdy, 


towering oak that decks the forest, or the|! 


tiny bird which warbles among its branches 
-tll eloquently proclaim the wisdom and 
wer of that hand, which has been the Au- 
thor of them all. 

A thousand reflections hurried through my 
wind, as I travelled along the lonely road 
which led to the abode of Mary and her aged 
parents, Can it be possible, thought I, again 
and again—that she whom | had seen so re- 
cently, flushed with health and beauty—the 
ciarms of cheerfulness upon her lips, the joy 
und pride of her family, was now the victim 
ifdisease and probably of death ? Relentless, 
cruel spoiler! how dost thou love to revel 
ind riot among the charms of female loveli- 
tess, Withering like an early blight the rose 
tat blooms on beauty’s cheek, dashing at one 
el swoop to the grave, all their hopes and 
‘ipectations here, there to lie, and fade, and 
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perish! How dost thou, with thy sturdy 
foot, love to trample over the fair, fragile 
forms of those we once loved, but now can 
'love no more. 

Indulging in this sad train of melancholy 
musing, I found I had approached the house 
_ without being conscious of the distance passed 
over. I was soon ushered into the chamber 
\of the sick. There lay the wreck of one, 
who, but a short time since, was glowing with 
health and vigor, exulting in the buoyancy of 
youth, and the “ consciousness of existence.” 
Death’s dark doings were ¢epicted on her 
countenance. I advanced to the bed—she 
seized my hand with a convulsive grasp 
(which I can never forget) pressing it with 
a power as if all her expiring energies at that 
moment were concentrated in her fingers— 
she exclaimed—* Doctor, am I not dying! I 
have not sent for you professionally. I well 
| know it is now too late to derive any benefit 
‘from your skill. I have sent for you as an 
acquaintance, asa friend, and especially so, 
‘as the esteemed friend of Frank Woodville. 
You know him, Doctor ?” 

“Intimately well, Mary. He is now,” I 
remarked, “ absent on a visit to his friends in 
| Massachusetts,” 
| “Yes,” she replied, “I know it, and imme- 
diately after his return, we were to be united 
‘in marriage. He is making the preparatory 
| arrangements for that anticipated joyful event 
|—and I must make preparations for the sad 
/solemnities of death and the grave, with all 
| their dreary appendages.” 

I endeavored to soothe her by stating she 
|might not be so near her end as she appre- 
/hended. But if she believed life to be so 
‘nearly at its close, her mind and all its affec- 
'tions should be directed and fixed upon Him 
only, who was able and willing to support and 
‘sustain her in the hour of affliction and dis- 
tress. 
| She bestowed on me an inexpressible look 
of calmness and composure—a faint smile 
| playing round her mouth—remarking, ** Doc- 
‘tor, this have I attended to, long before sick- 

ness brought my head to this pillow—and | 
| can now say with the Psalmistof old, ‘ though 
‘I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
‘death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with 
me, thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.’ 
| Doctor, I have a few words to say to you, 
and | feel by my increasing weakness, that 
they must be said soon.” With an earnest- 
| ness of expression which I shall ever remem- 
ber, she said, “you will see Frank Woodville 
jagain—I never shall! Tell him I love him 
‘dearly and sincerely. He has made that 
‘avowal time without number. J never have. 
This has not arisen from a want of affection 











'—but from my youth and the natural diffi- 
‘dence and timidity of my sex. * * * 
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Doctor, please remove this lock of hair.” I 
immediately separated the large black ringlet 
which she held in her hand, overshadowing 
her brow and contrasting beautifully with the 
marble whiteness of its surface. 

“Give this to Frank Woodville, and tell 
him it is a gift from Mary! Tell him I love 
him. Oh, could [ only sound those few short 
words in his hearing, I would leave the world 
contentedly, yes, triumphantly. Tell him 
the last words his dear Mary ever uttered— 
the last accents that quivered upon the cold, 
pulseless lip of Mary, was the endeared name 
of Frank Woodville !” 

My feelings had now coinpletely overcome 
me. I sat beside her with my face concealed 
with my handkerchief. She seized my hand 
again, and with a death-like grasp, uttered 
in a feeble indistinct tone, “tell Frank 
Wood a 

A momentary pause ensued. [looked around 
—one short, suppressed, spasmodic gasp ter- 
minated the struggles of the lovely Mary. 
All was over. The spirit had fled, and in its 
flight, had left impressed upon her face a 
beautiful serenity of countenance, a placid- 
ness of expression, as if the soul had begun 
to taste the joys of Heaven before it had left 
the clay tenement of earth. 

* + + * * * 

In the course of a fortnight Frank returned, 
but not to his Mary. His soul was con- 
gealed in agony. The preparations for the 
nuptial knot were thrown aside for the sad 
‘‘ habiliments of woe.” All was sorrow, sad- 
nessand distress. The hand that was to unite 
with his was now motionless in the grave; 
that voice which he had so often listened to 
with ecstacy and delight, was now choked in 
dust. The glowing cheek on which he had 
so lately imprinted the parting kiss, was now 
mouldering and mingling with its kindred 
dust. All the sad memorials left him in this 
general wreck of all—was the sacred lock of 
hair—a mound of earth—and a modest stone 
which told him where his Mary lay. 

Should this painful narrative ever meet 
the eye of Frank Woodvilie, I fear it will 


open wounds afresh, which have long been}: 
closed by the plastic hand of time, but which], 


never can be cured. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
THE LITTLE RESTING-PLACE. 
BY THOMAS MCKELLAR. 


Around an ancient church 
A thousand dead are laid ; 

And ’mong the grassy hillocks there, 
Another hath been made. 


*Tis scarcely three feet long ;— 








Some child hath gone to rest 





nn, 


Upon earth's bosom, who had once 
Lain on its mother’s breast. 


A towering sycamore— 
Its leafy arms outspread— 
Stands, life a faithful sentinel, 
Amid the silent dead. 


An early-withered leaf, 
Fresh fallen from a bough, 
Lies lightly on the little grave, 
A fitting symbol now 


Of the inhabitant 
Within that early tomb, 

Who fell, like a young leaf, when life 
Was in its opening bloom. 


What thoughts of tender love 
Circles this spot around! 

The mother’s heart oft wanders here, 
As to a holy ground. 


His garments idly hang 
On their accustom’d nail ;— 

She sometimes thinks she hears his voice, 
And then her cheek grows pale. 


She has no prattler now 
To play around her hearth— 
How lonely is the house where death 
Has still’d the children’s mirth. 


The father, ’mid his cares, 
Forgets that death has come 
And borne away his child, and left 

Deep silence in his home: 


But when his feet retrace 
Their homeward path once more, 
No bright-eyed boy with joyous shouts 
Salutes him at the door. 


And here that shouter lies, 
Unthoughtful, cold, and dumb! 

How vain his life were there no world 
Where death can never come! 


But why a mother’s tears, 
And why a father’s sighs, 

When God removestheir sweetest flower 
To plant it in the skies? 


Father! thou soon may’st die; 
Mother! thy love may wane ; 
But thy Redeemer-God, who hath 
Thy child, shall still remain. 


His love shall ever shine,— 
His kindness rest upon,— 

And his unmeasured mercy bless 
Thy missing little one. 


When heaven’s immortal light 
Shall pierce thy sodded tomb, 
Then thou shalt find thy babe with Him, 
Wreath’d with undying bloom. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 1842. 
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From the Christian Souvenir for 1843. 
THE CORAL.-RING; 
Or, The Temperance Pledge. 
BY MRS. H. E. B. STOWE. 


«There is no time of life in which young 
rirls are so thoroughly selfish as from fifteen 
iptwenty,” said Edward Ashton, deliberately, 
she laid down a book he had been reading, 
snd leaned over the centre table. 

«You insulting fellow!” replied a tall, 
yrilliant-looking creature, who was lounging 
on an ottoman hard by, over one of Dickens’ 
ist works. 

«Truth, coz—for all that,” said the gentle- 
mao, with the air of one who means to pro- 
yoke a discussion. 

“Now, Edward, this is just one of your 
wholesale declarations—for nothing only to 
get me into a dispute with you, you know,” 
replied the lady. “On your conscience, now, 
(if you have any,) is it not so?” 

‘My conscience feels quite easy, cousin, 
in subscribing to that very sentiment, as my 


confession of faith,” replied the gentleman, 


with provoking sang froid. 
« Pshaw !—it’s one of your fusty old bache- 
lr notions. See what comes, now, of living 


o your time of life without a wife,—disre- 
wect for the sex, and aJ] that. Really, cou- 
sit, your symptoms are getting alarming.” 
“Nay, now, cousin Florence,” said Ed- 
ward, “you are a girl of moderately good 


sense, with all your nonsense—now don’t you 
(Iknow you do) think just so too?” 

“Think just sotoo! do hear the creature !” 
rplied Florence. “ No, sir; you can speak 
for yourself in this matter, but I beg leave to 
etter my protest when you speak for me too.” 

“Well, now, where is there, coz, among 
#l ourcircle, a young girl that has any sort 
of purpose or object in life to speak of, except 
to make herself as interesting and agreeable 
as possible—to be admired, and to pass her 
lime in as amusing a way asshe can? Where 
wil you find one between fifteen and twenty 
that has any serious regard for the improve- 
ment and best welfare of those with whom 
she is connected at all, or that modifies her 
enduct in the least, with reference to it? 
Now, cousin, in very serious earnest, you 
lave about as much real character, as much 
earnestness, and depth of feeling, and as much 
good sense, when one can get at it, as any 
young lady of them all, and yet, on your cun- 
science, can you say that you live with any 
srt of reference to any body’s good—or to 
any thing but your own present amusement 
ind gratification ?” 

_ “What a shocking adjuration,” replied the 
ady, “ prefaced, too, by a three-story compli- 
ment! Well, being so adjured, I must think 
othe best of my ability. And now, serious- 


| 

‘ly and soberly, I don’t see as I am selfish,—1! 
'do all that I have any occasion to do for any 
|body. You know that we have servants to 
‘do every thing that is necessary about the 
house, so that there is no occasion for my 
making a display of house-wifely excellence ; 
and I wait on mamma if she has a headache, 
‘and hand papa his slippers and newspaper, 
‘and find uncle John’s spectacles for him twen- 
|ty times a day, (no smal] matter that,) and 
jthen—” 

“ But after all, what is the object and pur- 
|pose of your life ?” 

“ Why—TI havn’t any. I don’t see how I 

can have any—that is, as am made. Now, 
you know I’ve none of the fussing, baby-tend- 
‘ing, herb-making recommendations of aunt 
Sally, and divers others of the class common- 
ily called useful. Indeed, to tell the truth, I 
‘think useful persons are commonly rather 
\fussy and stupid. They are just like the 
|boneset, and horehound, and catnip, very ne- 
‘cessary to be raised in a garden, but not in 
‘the least ornamental.” 
“ And you charming young ladies, who phi- 
|losophize in kid slippers and French dresses, 
‘are the tulips and roses,—very charming 
‘and delightful, and sweet, but fit for nothing 
\on earth but parlor ornaments.” 

“ Well, parlor ornaments are good in their 
way,” said the young lady, coloring, and look- 
ing a little vexed. 

“So you give up the point, then,” said the 
gentleman, “that that is all you girls are’ 
good for—just to amuse yourselves, amuse 
others, look pretty, and be agreeable.” 

“ Well, and if we behave well to our pa- 

‘rents, and are amiable in the family—I don’t 
know—and yet,” said Florence, sighing, “ I 
have often had a sort of vague idea of some- 
thing higher that we might become—yet 
‘really—what more than this is expected of 
‘us? what else can we do?” 
“T used to read, in old-fashioned novels, 
jabout ladies visiting the sick and the poor,” 
ireplied Edward. “ You remember Ceelebs in 
|Search of a Wife ?” 

« Yes, truly; that is to say, I remember the 
story, part of it, and the love-scenes ; but as 
\for all those everlasting conversations of Dr. 
Barlow, Mr. Stanley, and nobody knows who 
else, I skipped those of course. But reall 
ithis visiting and tending the poor, and all 
that, seems very well in a story, where the 
lady goes intoa picturesque cottage, half over- 
grown with honeysuckle, and finds an ema- 
ciated, but still beautiful woman, sitting prop- 
ped up by pillows. But come to the down- 
right matter of fact of poking about in all 
those vile, dirty alleys, and entering little, 
dark rooms, amid troops of grinning children, 
and smelling codfish and onions, and nobody 
knows what—dear me, my benevolence al- 
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ways evaporates before I get through. I'd 
rather pay any body five dollars a day to do 
it for me than do it myself. The fact is, that 
{ have neither fancy nor nerves for this kind 
of thing.” 

“Well, granting, then, that you can do 
nothing for your fellow-creatures unless you 
are to do it in the most genteel, comfortable 
and picturesque manner possible, is there not 
a great field for a woman like you, Florence, 
in your influence over your associates? With 
your talents for conversation, your tact and 
self-possession, and lady-like gift of saying 
any thing you choose, are you not responsi- 
ble, in some wise, for the influence you exert 
over those by whom you are surrounded ?” 

“ T never thought of it,” replied Florence. 

“ Now, you remember the remarks that 
Mr. Fortesque made, the other evening, on 
the religious services at church ?” 

PM Yes, I do; and I thought then he was too 

“And I do not suppose there was one of 
you ladies in the room that did not think so 
too; but yet the matter was all passed over 
with smiles, and with not a single insinuation 
that he had said any thing unpieasing or dis- 
agreeable.” 

“ Well, what could we do? 
want to be rude, you know.” 

** Do!—could you not, Florence, you who 
have always taken the lead in society, and 
who have been noted for always being able 
to say and do what you please,—could you 
not have shown him that those remarks were 
unpleasing tu you, as decidedly as you cer- 
tainly would have done if they had related to 
the character of your father or brother? To 
my mind, a woman of true moral feeling 
should feel herself as much insulted when 
her religion is tfeated with contempt, as if 
the contempt were shown toherself. Do you 
not know the power which is given to you 
women to awe and restrain us In your pre- 
sence, and to guard the sacredness of things 
which you treat as holy? Believe me, Flo- 
rence, that Fortesque, infidel as he is, would 
reverence a woman with whom he dared not 
trifle on sacred subjects.” 

Florence rose from her seat with a height- 
ened color, her dark eyes brightening through 
tears. 

“Tam sure what you say is just, cousin, 
and yet [ have never thought of it before. I 
will—I am determined to begin, after this, to 
live with some better purpose than I have 
done.” 

And let me tell you, Florence, in starting 
a new course, as in learning to walk, taking 
the first step is every thing. Now, I have a 
first step to propose to you.” 

“ Well, cousin—” 

“ Well, you know, I suppose, that among 


One does not 








our train of adorers you number Colon! 
Elliot 2” ‘ fam 

Florence smiled. 

“And perhaps you do not know what ic 
certainly true, that among the most discern. 
ing and cool part of his friends, Elliot is con. 
sidered as a lost man.” 

* You astonish me, Edward! what do 
mean ?” 

“Simply this, that with all his brillian: 
talents, his amiable and generous fee}jno: 
and his success in society, Elliot has not 
self-control enough to prevent his becomiy 
confirmed in intemperate habits.” 

“I never dreamed of this,” replied Pl. 
rence. “I knew that he was spirited ang 
free, fond of society, and exciteable, but never 
suspected any thing beyond.” 

“Elliot has tact enough never to appear 
in ladies’ society when he is not in a fit state 
for it,” replied Edward ; “ but yet it is so.” 

‘* But is he really so bad !” 

“ He stands just on the verge, Florence 
just where a word fitly spoken might tur 
him. He is a noble creature, full of all sorts 
of fine impulses and feelings, the only son of 
a mother who doats on him, the idolized bro. 
ther of sisters who love himas you love your 
brothers, Florence: and he stands where a 
word, a look—so they be of the right kind— 
might save him.” 

« And why, then, do you not speak tohim!" 
said Florence. 

“ Because [ am not the best person, Fo- 
rence. There is another who could doit 
better—one whom he admires, who stands in 
a position which would forbid his feeling 
angry—a person, cousin, whom I have heard 
in gayer moments say, that she knew how to 
say any thing she pleased, without offending 
any body.” 

“Oh, Edward!” said Florence, coloring, 
“do not bring up my foolish speeches against 
me—and do not speak as if ] ought to inter- 
fere in this matter, for indeed I cannot ¢o it. 
I never could in the world; I am certain | 
could not.” 

“ And so,” said Edward, “ you whom I have 
heard say so many things which no one else 
could say, or dared to say—you, who have 
gone on with such laughing assurance in 
your own powers of pleasing, shrink from try- 
ing that power when a noble and generous 
heart might he saved by it. You have been 
willing to venture a great deal for the sake 
of amusing yourself, and winning admiration, 
but you dare not say a word for any high ot 
noble purpose. Do you not see how youl con- 
firm what I said of the selfishness of you wo 
men ?” 

“ But you must remember, Edward, this is 
a matter of great delicacy.” 

“ That word delicacy is a charming cove? 
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ill, in all these cases, Florence. Now, here 
is ; fine noble-spirited young man, away from 
his mother and sisters, away from any family 
jnend who might care for him, tempted, be- 
irayed, almost to ruin, and a few words from 
you, said as @ Woman knows how to say them, 
pight be his salvation. But you will look 
coolly on and see him go to destruction, be- 
euse you have too much delicacy to make 
the effurt, ike the man that would not help 
his neighbor out of the water because he had 
never had the honor of an introduction.” 

«But, Edward, consider how peculiarly 
qstidions Elliot is—how jealous of any at- 
tempt to restrain and guide him.” 

« Ane just for that reason it is that men. of 
his acquaintance can do nothing with him. 
But what are you women made with so much 
tact and power of charming for, if it is not to 
do these very things that we men cannot do! 
It is a delicate matter—true; and has not 
Heaven given to you a fine touch, and a nice 
eye for just such delicate matters? Have 
you not seen, a thousand times, that what 
might be resented, as an impertinent interfe- 
rence on the part of a man, comes to us as a 
fattering expression of interest, from the lips 
ofa woman ?” 

“Well, but, cousin, what would you have 
me do? how would you have me do it?”’ said 
Florence, earnestly. 

“You know that Fashion, who makes so 
many wrong turns, and so many absurd ones, 
has at last made one right one, and it is now 
‘fashionable thing to sign the ‘Temperance 
Pledge. Elliot himself would be glad to do 
it, but he foolishly committed himself against 
itin the outset, and now feels bound to stand 
to his opinion. He has, too, been rather rude- 
|p assailed by some of the apostles of the new | 
fate of things, who did not understand the 
weuliar points of his character; in short, [| 
am afraid that he will feel bound to go to de-; 
struction for the sake of supporting his own 
opinion. Now, if I should undertake with 
him, be might offer to shoot me; but I hard- 
lythink there is anything of the sort to be 
apprehended in your case. Just try your en- 
chantments; you have bewitched wise men 
into doing silly things, before now; try, now, 
ifyou can’t bewitch a foolish man into doing 
t wise thing.” 

Florence smiled archly, but instantly yrew 
more thoughtful. 

“Well, cousin,” she said, “I will try. 
Though I think you are rather liberal in 
your ascriptions of power, yet I can put the 
matter to the test of experiment.” 


* * * + * 





Florence Elmore was, at the time we 


educated and accomplished, idolized by her 
parents and brothers, she had entered society 
as one born to command, With much native 
nobleness, and magnanimity of character, 
with warm and impulsive feelings, and a ca- 
pability of everything high or great, she had 
hitherto lived solely for her own amusement, 
‘and looked on the whole brilliant circle by 
which she was surrounded, with al! its va- 
rious actors, as something got up for her spe- 
‘cial diversion. The idea of influencing any 
one, for better or worse, by anything she ever 
said or did, had never occurred to her. The 
crowd of admirers, of the other sex, who, as 
a matter of course, were always about her, 
she regarded as so many sources of diver- 
‘sion; but the idea of feeling any sympathy 
with them as human beings, or of making 
juse of her power over them for their im- 
provement, was one that had never entered 
her head. 

Edward Ashton wasan old bachelor cousin 
of Florence’s, who, having earned the title of 
oddity, in general society, availed himself of 
it to exercise a turn for telling the truth to 
the various young ladies of his acquaintance, 
especially to his fair cousin Florence. We 
remark, by the by, that these privileged 
truth-tellers are quite a necessary of life to 
young ladies, in the full tide of society ; and 
we really think it would be worth while for 
every dozen of them to unite to keep a per- 
son of this kind, on a salary, for the benefit 
of the whole; however, that is nothing to 
our present purpose ; we must return to our 
fair heroine, whom we left, at the close of 
the last conversation, standing in a deep rev- 
erie, by the window, 

*¢ It’s more than half true,” she said to her- 
self, “more than half. Here am I, twenty 
years old, and | never have thought of any- 
thing, never have done anything, except toe 
amuse and gratify myself; no purpose—no 
object—nothing high—nothing dignified— 
nothing worth living for!—only a _parlor-or- 
uament, heigh-ho! Well, I really do believe 
I could do something with this Elliot; and 
yet—how I dread to try.” 

Now, my good readers, if you are antici- 
pating a love story, we must hasten to put in 
our disclaimer; you are quite mistaken in 
the case. Our fair, brilliant heroine was, 
at this time of speaking, as heart-whole as 
the diamond on her bosom, which reflected 
the light in too many sparkling rays ever to 
absorb it. She had, to be sure, half in ear- 
nest, half in jest, maintained a bantering pla- 
tonic sort of friendship with George Elliot; 
she had danced, ridden, sung, and sketched 
with him; but so had she with twenty other 
young men; and as to coming to anything 
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speak of, in her twentieth year. Born in one 
of the wealthiest families in » highly 


tender with such a quick, brilliant, restless 
creature, Elliot would as svon have under- 
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taken to sentimentalize over a glass of soda 
water. No, there was decidedly no love in 
the case. 

“ What a curious ring that is!” said El- 
liot to her a day or two after, as they were 
reading together. 

“It’s a knight’s ring,” said she, playfully, 
as she drew it off, and pointed toa coral cross 
set in the gold—“a ring of the red-crossed 
knights. Come, now, I’vea great mind to 
bind you to my service with it.” 

“ Do, lady fair!” said Elliot, stretching out 
his hand for the ring. 

“ Know, then,” said she, “ if you take this 
pledge, that you must obey whatever com- 
mands I Jay upon you in its name.” 

“I promise!” said Elliot, in the mock he- 
roic, and placed the ring on his finger. 


An evening or two after, Elliot attended || 


Florence to a party at Mrs. B——’s. Every 
thing was gay and brilliant, and there was no 
lack either of wit or wine. Elliot was stand- 
ing in a little alcove, spread with refresh- 
ments, with a glass of wine in his hand. “I 
forbid it; the cup is poisoned,” said a voice 
in his ear. He turned quickly, and Florence 
was at his side. Every one was busy, with 
laughing and talking, around, and nobody 
saw the sudden start and flush that these 
words produced, as Elliot looked earnestly in 
the lady’s face. She smiled, and pointed 
playfully to the ring; but after all, there was 
in her face an expression of agitation and in- 
terest which she could not repress, and El- 
liot felt, however playful the manner, that 
she was in earnest, and as she glided awa 
in the crowd, he stood with his arms folded, 
and his eyes fixed on the spot where she dis- 
appeared. 

“Ts it possible that Iam suspected—that 
there are things said of me, as if J were in 
danger!” were the first thoughts that flashed 
through his mind. How strange that a man 
may appear doomed, given up, and _ lost, 
to the eye of every looker-on, before he be- 
gins to suspect himself! This was the first 
time that any defined apprehension of loss of 
character had occurred to Elliot, and he was 
startled as :f from a dream. 


“What the deuce is the matter with you 
Elliot? you look as solemn as a hearse !” 
said a young man near by. 

“Has Miss Elmore cut you?” asked ano- 
ther. 

« Come, man, have a glass,” said a third. 

“ Let him alone—he’s bewitched,” said a 
fourth ; “I saw the spell laid on him. None 
of us can say but our turn may come next.” 

An hour later that evening, Florence wa- 
talking with her usual spirit, to a group wh: 
were collected around her, when, sudden 
looking up, she saw Elliot, standing in an 


——. 
‘abstracted manner at one of the 
‘that looked out into the balcony. 


| He is offended, I dare say,” she thought: 
* but why should I care? For once in my 
life { have tried todo a right thing, a goq 
‘thing; I have risked giving offence for es 
jthan this, many a time.” Still, Florence 
jcould not but feel tremulous when, a fy 
‘moments after, Elliot approached her, ar 
offered his arm fora promenade. They wale; 
‘up and down the room, she talking volubjy 
‘and he answering yes and no, and anything 
else, at cross purposes, till at length, as if by 
accident, he drew her into the balcony whieh 
‘overhung the garden. The moon was shining 
\brightly, and everything without, in its placid 
quietness, contrasted strangely with the busy, 
‘hurrying scene within. : 

*“* Miss Elmore,” said Elliot, abruptly, “may 
[ ask you, sincerely, had you any design ina 
remark you made to me in the early part of 
the evening ?” 

Florence paused, and though habitually 
the most practised and self-possessed of yo. 
men, the color actually receded from her 
cheek, as she answered— 

yn Mr. Elliot—I must confess that | 
had.” 

“And is it possible, then, that you have 
heard anything ?” 

“T have heard, Mr. Elliot, that which 
makes me tremble for you, and for those 
whose life I know is bound up in you; and, 
tell me, were it well, or friendly in me, to 
know that such things were said, that such 


Windows 


Y||danger existed, and not to warn you of it!” 


Eiliot stood a few moments in silence. 
“Have I offended? Have I taken to 
great a liberty?’ said Florence, gently. 


Hitherto Elliot had only seen in Florence 
the self-possessed, assured, light-hearted wr- 
man of fashion; but there was a reality and 
depth of feeling in the few words she had spo- 
ken to him, in this interview, that opened to 
him entirely a new view in her character. 

“No, Miss Elmore,” said he, earnestly, 
after some pause ; “ I may be pained, offended 
[ cannot be. To tell the truth, I have been 
thoughtless, excited, dazzled; my spirits, na- 
turally bouyant have carried me, often, too 
ar, and, lately, I have often painfully suspect- 
ed my own powers of resistance; | have 
really felt that I needed help, but have been 
too proud to confess, even to myself, that | 
needed it. You, Miss Elmore, have done 
what, perhaps, no one else could have done. 
{ am overwhelmed with gratitude, and | 
<hall bless you for it to the latest day of my 
life. Tam ready to pledge myself to anything 
you may ask on this subject.” 








“Then,” said Florence, “do not shrink 
from doing what is safe and necessary and 
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“Precisely,” replied Elliot; “and you shall 
be obeyed.” 

It was not more than a week before the 
news was circulated, that even George Elliot 
had signed the Pledge of Temperance. There 
was moch wondering at this sudden turn 
among those who had known his utter repug- 
nance to any measure of the kind, and the ex- 
tent to which he had yielded to temptation ; 
ht few knew how fine and delicate had been 
the touch, to which his pride had yielded. 


| 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
ENVY AND REVENGE. 
BY MERCY SHELDON. 


When I cast the eye of the mind over the 
vast ocean of time, as connected with the 
omnipotent existence of the Almighty, I can 
discern, in plain and legible characters, the 
following legacy bequeathed and secured to 
the little ones of the Great Shepherd’s flock 
—troth will prevail, and envy and revenge 
will assuredly meet their just reward. 

Envy and revenge were the moving pas- 
sions of Satan when he sought, with a tongue 
smoothed with the oil of flattery, and lips that 
were a burning echo of guile and falsehood, 
to tempt our first parents from the path of 
duty and detach their affections from the God 
that created them, while he covered them 
and their posterity with sin, ignominy, and 
shame. 

Since that eventful period, the temptations 
to indulge the passions, which ere natural to 
all mankind, has been so easily and univer- 
ally accomplished, that Satan is not under 
the necessity of occupying the low and con- 
temptible habitation of a reptile, but has 
found, and still finds, easy access to that 
image of the Almighty—man. 


ful, and the professor of religion, that, from a 
spirit of malice, envy or revenge, will stoop 
to falsehood, deceit and calumny, to injure 
and detract from the merit of the innocent 
and worthy, and impress the stamp of their 
own evil conduct on the guiltless and just. 

Much has been written on the virtues and 
angel-like qualities of the female character, 
and wit and wisdom might be exchanged 
without fully enumerating and expressing the 
amiable qualities and praiseworthy deeds of 
one portion of the female sex, while it would 
be as difficult to delineate, in plain and cor- 
rect ideas, the wickedness, the depravity, and 
disgusting vices of a certain portion, that are 
looked upon by the world as the elite of fash- 
ion and grandeur. 

[ have seen the female, blest with opportu- 
nities for improving in all the refinements of 
mental, moral, and religious cultivation, sa- 
crificing her beauty, her talents, her worth, 
and influence, at the altar of envy and re- 
venge. Ifshe met with another more beavu- 
'tiful, more wealthy, or more highly favored 
of fortune in any one particular, she would 
not hesitate to aim at her reputation the poi- 
‘soned shafts of slander, and envy is not slow 
to invent, nor afraid to execute. Even the 
church member, the professed follower of 
Christ’s example, I have known to indulge in 
‘this unhallowed sin, and who, by the nicely 
polished profession of sincerity and goodness, 
attempt, by the outward parade of almsgiving 
and church attending, to ride to heaven on 
flowery beds of ease, without cherishing or 
‘abiding by any of the principles that consti- 
‘tute the christian character, truth love, cha- 
rity, justice. 
| rne along by their own evil passions, 
when they meet with worth and virtue, com- 
bined with the principles of truth and justice, 
they cannot but discern their own inferiority; 
but instead of adopting the course that their 
judgment admires, which secures to others 
all the better and more exalted qualities of 











We need only look back upon past ages, 


‘intellectual worth and christian excellence, 


and around us at present, to feel, with over-|\they attempt, by the grovelling spirit of envy 
whelming force, that the two most powerful) and revenge, to build up their own tottering 
passions that actuate the wicked to deeds of credit on the downfall and ruin of their inno- 
bloodshed, treachery, and crime, are envy \cent victim. 
and revenge. “But we can also see, that It is painful) tosee these vices prevail to so 
there has been and will be those, that, by a) great an extent, and among that portion of 
strict adherence to the principles of truth the female sex who profess to be patterns of 
and love, will rise above and put under their meekness and piety, without one apparent 
feet these evil passions and sinful propensities.| desire or effort to overcome them. In the 
This should be, and is, a consolation to the dark ages of pagan superstition, revenge was 
wronged and oppressed, to the truthful and sanctioned by public opinion; but even then 


the lovers of truth; and the dark fiery waves 
of falsehood and deceit, emanating from the 
hearts of Satan’s followers, will eventually 
toll back with overwhelming judgments, to 
bury beneath the wrath and justice of Jeho- 
vah’s indignation, the envious, the revenge- 


was its curse more lightly felt than in this 
enlightened age, and especially in our privi- 
leged country, where general knowledge is 
placed within the reach of all, and the prin- 
ciples of christianity are so universally and 
extensively circulated. ‘Then it was openly 
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accomplished, now it is treacherously and de- 
ceitfully effected. How many a virtuous 
character has been traduced—how many no- 
ble and generous hearts have been grieved— 
how many confiding and unsuspecting friends 
have been pained, by some revengeful or en- 
vious associate, who could not make them 
bow with themselves at the shrine of false- 
hood and flattery. 

These practices become in time a seated 
habit, subversive of that charity and love our 
Saviour commanded us to observe and pos- 
sess. It is a prevailing sin of our age, and 
those that do not overcome it will eventually 
fall, and great will be the fall thereof. We 
must master the feelings that would prompt 
us to revenge, and school our affections to 
christian forbearance and love; thenenvy, with 
its train of evil attendants, will flee the heart 
over which it has reigned, and in its stead 
will spring up the peaceable fruits of right- 
eousness, which establishes in the mind inde- 
pendenceof thought, and firmness of character; 
a love for truth, and fearlessness to advocate 
it when we see it denied and abused. 

Brutus, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 


-——— 
EVENING BEFORE WEDDING, 


*[ will tell you,” cuntinued the aunt to 
Louisa, “one thing which I have fully 
proved. It will go far toward preventing 
the possibility of any discord after mar- 
riage.” 

«Tell me!” said Louisa, anxiously. 

“It is this:—demand of your bridegroom, 
as soon as the marriage is over, a solemn 
vow, and promise also yourself, never, even 
in jest, to dispute, or express any disagree- 
ment. I tell you never! for what begins 
in mere bantering, will lead to serious earn- 
est. Avoid expressing any irritation at one 
another’s words. Mutual forbearance is the 
reat secret of domestic happiness. If you 
co erred, confess it freely, even if confes- 
sion cost you some tears. Further, promise 
faithfully and solemnly, never upon any pre- 
text or excuse, to have any secrets or con- 
cealments from one another: but to keep 
you private affairs from father, mother, bro- 
ther, sister, relations, and the world. Let 
them be known only to each other and your 
God. Remember that any third person ad- 
mitted to your confidence, becomes a party 
to stand between you. They will naturally 
side with one ortheother. Promise to avoid 
this and renew the vow upon every tempta- 
tion. It will preserve that perfect confi- 
dence, that union, which will indeed make 
you asone. Oh, ifthe newly married would 
but practice this spring. of connubial peace, 
how many unions would be happy, which are 
now miserable. ; 








——— 
A KISS FOR A BLow. 


A visitor once went into a school at Boston 
where he saw a boy and a girl on one soy, 
who were brother and sister. Ina momo, 
of thoughtless passion, the little boy struc} 
his sister. The little girl was provoked ae 
raised her hand to return the blow. Her fo, 
showed that rage was working within, ae 
her clenched fist was aired at her brotho; 
when her teacher caught her eye. 

“ Stop, my dear,” said she, “ you had muc} 
better kiss your brother than to strike hin : 

The look and the word reached her heart 
Her hand dropped. She threw her arm: 
round his neck, and kissed him. The boy 
was moved. He could have stood against t},a 
blow, but he could not withstand a sister's 
kiss. He compared the provocation he ha; 
given her with the return she had made, anj 
the tears rolled down his cheeks. This af. 
fected the sister, and with her little handker. 
chief she wiped away his tears. But the 
sight of her kindness only made him cry the 
faster ; he was completely subdued. 

Her teacher then told the children always 
to return a kiss for a blow, and they wouxi 
never get any more blows. If men and wo- 
men, families and communities and nations 
would act on this principle, this world would 
almost cease to be a vale of tears.— yours: cy, 

fF — __ _ __} 
Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
TO F. P. 


There is poetry that is not written. It is living in 
the hearts of many to whom rhyme is a mystery. 


BY SUSAN WILSON. NV. P. Willis 


Thou ask’st for poetry—but why, 
Dear Frances ask of me! 

Do there not breathe within thy home, 

Whatever change of scene may come, 
Spirits of poetry ! 


Yes! and their presence banishes 
Despondency and strife,— 

Thy parents’ tenderness and care, 

And gen’rous sympathy are there, 
The poetry of life! 


Cherish the inspiration now 
By thy young spirit caught, 

And thou wilt find in after years, 

This beauteous world no * vale of tears,” 
As thankless hearts have taught. 


Cherish the spiritual light 
Which throws on ali around 
A flood of sun-light rich and clear, 
A pure, unearthly brightness, ne’er 
By selfish spirits found. 


Pray that a humble, thankful heart, 
In grief and joy be given, 

And that earth’s poetry may be 

A prelude to the harmony 
Thou hop’st to join in Heaven. 
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